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THE WAR IN AMERICA. 


HE tide of success seems to have turned once more in 

favour of the South. The decisive defeat of Ros—ENcRANZ 
by Brace threatens to undo all the work of the Federal 
armies in Tennessee; and Burnsipe, far from being able to 
repair the disaster, appears to have placed his troops in a posi- 
tion from which it may be very difficult’to move them with 
safety. It is not to be wondered at that the Northern press 
should turn against its rulers in the hour of so unexpected and 
serious a reverse, and should exclaim against the incompe- 
tency of those who have thrown away so many of the fruits 
of the patience and perseverance of the North. The 
minuteness and infelicity of the interference exercised by 
the Cabinet of Washington is illustrated by the revelation 
that the abortive expedition of General Franxiin was under- 
taken by orders from head-quarters, in defiance of the opinion 
of General Banxs. And certainly the misfortunes of the 
Federals do not come singly. On every side and at every 
point there is some success more or less for the Con- 
jederates, and some repulse or discomfiture of their 
adversaries. The siege of Charleston is said to have 
been suspended; and the suspension of the siege, when 
the advent of autumnal storms makes every moment 
precious, is a confession of present failure which will 
render the ultimate capture of the city far more difficult and 
tedious, if not impossible. The intelligence from the Missis- 
sippi is little less discouraging to the North, for not only does 
the river appear to be closed to commerce by guerillas, but 
fortified points are again being occupied by the Con- 
federates, and the advance of the Northern troops into 
the country of the Red River on the western side of the 
Mississippi, has been checked by two serious defeats. The 
North will be scarcely less surprised than Europe is to find 
the Confederates, after all their losses and in spite of the severe 
strain which a two years’ war has placed on their resources 
and numbers, still springing up at the most remote points of 
their enormous territories, defiant, victorious, and in possession 
of forces which even have the superiority of numbers over 
their opponents. 

Both combatants are fully aware of the importance of 
the crisis which will arise in the ensuing spring. In 
May 1864, the three years’ volunteers, forming the greater 
part of the Federal army, will be entitled to their dis- 
charge. The recent draft, though it has brought few con- 
scripts into the ranks, has produced, at an enormous expense, 
a considerable number of recruits in the character of sub- 
stitutes; but even if the Present succeeded in rais- 
ing 300,000 men, a newly-enlisted army would be far 
less efficient than the force which has been trained by two or 
three years of war. The new levies are, as they arrive in the | 
field, incorporated with the existing regiments, which will | 
consequently once more be reduced to skeletons if the old 


soldiers claim their discharge in May. Even if the Govern- 
ment devises means of overcoming the difficulty, the Con- | 
federates will in the meantime be encouraged to persevere in | 
their resistance, and the lapse of seven months affords ample | 
scope for accidents and changes of fortune. They will cer- | 
tainly not be alarmed by the strange suspension of the Habeas | 
Corpus through the whole extent of the United States. The 
expansion or contraction of constitutional liberties in America 
concerns foreigners as little as the physical alternations of frost | 
and thaw; but it may be permitted to remark that a nation 
which describes itself through a thousand speaking trumpets as | 
the most prosperous and united in the world might be su 

capable of governing itself by some less stringent mac imery | 
than the rude contrivance of martiallaw. The Confederates, who | 
are more immediately interested in the condition of their im- 
placable enemies, will probably conjecture that Mr. Lrxcon’s 
proclamation admits the failure of the first draft, and prepares | 


the way for the enforcement of a second. It will be an 
amusing circumstance if the Corporation of New York once 
more buys off its unwilling contingent, at a price which can 
scarcely fail to be increased by the rising market for substitutes. 

The republication of Mr. Sewarp’s Cireular to the Con- 
suls once more exemplifies the perverse mistake or mis- 
representation which pervades all American speeches and 
writings. The Secretary of Srate, addressing, through 
the Consuls, the commercial classes of Europe, or rather 
of England—proposes to convince them that the shortest 
way to arrive at peace is “to withdraw support and favour 
vs fom the insurgents, and to leave the adjustment of our 
“ domestic controversies exclusively with the people of the 
“ United States.” As it can hardly be supposed that Mr. 
Sewarp hopes to convince the builders of iron-ships who may 
have accepted orders from the Confederates, he must be under- 
stood to insinuate that the mercantile body in general has not 
left the adjustment of American controversies to those whom 
they properly concern. It is utterly absurd to say that English 
traders have had either the will or the power to influence in the 
smallest degree the fortunes of the American war. To those 
whom he professes to address, Mr. Sewarn’s advice is simply 
unmeaning ; but the reflex operation of a Federal opinion may 
not be equally innocuous. seems to be no doubt that the 
universal exultation which prevails in the North is combined 
with a vague purpose of quarrelling with England, partly to 
avenge imaginary offences, and also with an ulterior hope of 
annexing Canada. Mr. Sewarp perhaps may not wish, like Mr. 
Sumner, to infuriate his countrymen by misrepresentation ; 
but it is unworthy of a statesman to sanction, in formal State 
papers, a vulgar and dangerous delusion. If it is true that Euro- 
pean statesmen have officially predicted the failure of the 
Northern enterprise, it is intelligible that the Secrerary of 
State should recapitulate for their information the 
progress of the invading armies; but it is utterly 
untrue that the insurgents have been enabled to protract 
their resistance by means of the sympathy or aid which they 
have received from abroad. In a certain sense, customers 
require the eames and,aid of dealers. Butchers and bakers 
render housekeeping possible, and ladies are forced to procure 
their finery from milliners and dressmakers; but, in the ordinary 
sense of words, purchased services are not called aid, nor is 
there any connexion between sympathy and selling. The 
Confederates have not received a gun or a bayonet without 
paying its full value, with an additional percentage to 
cover the risk of the blockade; and precisely the same sympathy 
and aid has been afforded, on a scale tenfold larger, to the 
Federal Government itself. Mr. Sewarp cannot seriously 
believe that the insurgents have derived any benefit from the 
good-will with which their heroic resistance has been contem- 
aoe by a part of the community which, according to Lord 

USSELL’S conjecture, is not even a majority. The Govern- 
ment of Richmond has shown its estimation of official sympathy 
by withdrawing its diplomatic agent trom London—a measure 
which seems Bp spiro if its hopes of success depend on the 
continuance of the present relations between England aud the 
Confederacy. 

It is a backward step in civilization if and war are 
henceforth to depend on words. If freedom of speech is no longer 
permissible in England, some check ought in common fairness 
to be imposed on American eloquence. Mr. Sumner’s speech 
alone is nearly as voluminous as all English disquisitious on 
Secession put together, and it is more wilfully hostile and 
offensive; yet even his studied malignity omits the popular 
scheme of dismembering the British Empire. Not a 
week passes without a written or spoken pro for the 
annexation of Canada, and yet the Chairman of the Committee 
of Foreign Relations thinks that the most urgent duty of the 
present moment is to stimulate the animosity of his country- 
men to England. Mr. Sewarp’s general object is more 
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Confederate cause admit that Vicksburg is taken, and that 
Charleston is, or was, in danger. Less partial observers 
have, from the beginning of the war, been prepared to learn 
from experience the comparative resources of the combatants. 
If the complete reeonquest of the Southern States re-opened 
the cotton trade, the mianufacturers of Lancashire would 
resume their industry without wasting time in senti- 
mental regret for the defeat of a gallant struggle 
for independence; and the Government would not hesitate to 
allow that, if the war was over, there could no longer be 
belligerents to claim disputed privileges. Acquiescence in 
facts is the simplest result of common sense, although a change 
of judgment according to circumstances is often denounced 
by brawlers as apostasy. It is not even impossible that 
Englishmen might welcome the termination of the civil con- 
test, if there were not a risk that, in the present temper of the 
Federal population, peace at home might precipitate the foreign 
war which Mr. Sumyer is using all his exertions to render 
inevitable. The Northern Americans are under a twofold 
delusion in believing that they have been wronged by 
England, and that, by some abnormal Western dispensa- 
tion, war is, on their Continent, the most effectual 
cause of general prosperity. It would perhaps not be an 
unmixed evil if Mr. Cuasz’s currency and the conscription 
were to correct the popular error by collapsing before Mr. 
Sumver and his admirers are at leisure to force a rupture 
with England. In the meantime, it is satisfactory to observe 
that Canada seems likely to interpose some difficulties in the 
way of the conquest which is to follow the reduction of the 
Confederacy, 


PRUSSIA AND SCANDINAVIA. 


HE times are trying for Prussians of every rank and 
every shade of politics. They must be unpleasant to 

the Kina, who has opened the new Exchange without a single 
mark of approbation from his people, and worn in vain the 
militia uniform which ought to have gone to the civic heart. 
They must be little less unpleasant to the Crown Prixce, who 
sees the value, if not the extent, of his inheritance diminished by 
the influence of the clique that governs his father, and who has 
to endure the bitter pang of knowing what ought to be done 
without the slightest power of seeing that it is done. Even 
M. von Bismark and his friends cannot be altogether happy, 
for they know quite well that they are playing a desperate 
game, and that their country is despised and powerless simply 
because they guide it. Except a very few very silly 
officers, who think they are doing an heroic and high-bred 
thing in scowling at the mob, and clinking their swords 
even more than they used to do, no one can be happy 
in Prussia. But, of all Prussians, the editors of journals 
must be the most unhappy. If journalism were reduced 
to the perfect tameness to which it has been brought in 
France, if its readers knew that it and they alike had a master, 
and that this master must be feared and obeyed, the Prussian 
editors would be satisfied with eclipsing the dreariness of the 
French papers of the present day. But the Prussian nation 
does not own that it is tamed, or is going to be. It is, it 
thinks, in the midst of a great contest, out of which it will 
issue triumphant. There is much excitement, much violence 
of feeling, and much confidence of victory in the breast of the 
public; and the journalist naturally wishes to be thought not 
wholly unequal to the emergency, and tries to say something 
that shall keep his readers in good humour. But the ordi- 
nances by which the Kixe has set the law at defiance place 
the papers at the mercy of the Ministry. The persons of 
writers and editors are tolerably safe, for they could scarcely 
be reached without a judicial condemnation, and the judiciary 
of Prussia is strangely independent. Seven editors were tried 
a short time ago, and were immediately acquitted; nor does 
the Ministry appear to have any of that control over judicial pro- 
ceedings which makes the courts of law and judges and juries 
such certain friends of the Government in France. But the 
ordinances permit an offending journal to be seized, and its 
issue stopped, and this is a sufficient check to make the 
papers very timid and dull, even when judged by a German 
standard. But it must be very hard for a journal known 
to be hostile to a Ministry to say anything at all that 
shall give no offence, more especially when its public is 
in a mood to have things said as acotigly as possible. There 
is scarcely a sentiment which may not give occasion for 


a warning, and a journal has been warned for saying that it 


suffer for telling the truth so plainly; but a milder treatment 
might have been looked for by the satirist who merely com- 
pared himself under his present difficulties to a man taming 
tigers for the benefit of the public, and by the student of 
history who only remarked that the battle of Jena was lost by 
overbearing Junkers, 

Meanwhile, preparations for a much more stirring war are 
going on just outside the limits of Prussia. Denmark is arm- 
ing for battle, and Prussia will have to decide whether there 
shall be any battle or not. The Federal Diet is bent on doing 
its worst, and, unless Prussia interposes, it may really provoke 
a war. It is difficult to believe that Denmark is not really 
afraid. The notion of the Federal Diet doing anything seems 
so odd that we can hardly imagine any one noticing its threats ; 
but in Denmark the apprehension seems general that Holstein 
will really be entered by the Federal troops, and then Denmark 
means to declare war immediately. Itis preparing for the struggle 
by manning the navy, building iron vessels, and establishing a 
very liberal Constitution. Sweden also has announced that 
she will lend her aid if Denmark is attacked, and that the two 
Scandinavian nations will meet, if necessary, all Germany in 
arms. But they do not rely only on their own bravery. They 
appeal to the Great Powers of Europe, and urge the justice of 
their case. It can scarcely be doubted that the threatened 
war will not take place, or, if unhappily it does begin, that it will 
soon be stopped. It would be an outrage on Europe that 
Prussia, at the very moment when its own Constitution is set 
aside, when its journals are hushed into silence if they 
show the slightest sign of opposition, and are allowed to 
advocate the entire suppression of the Charter if they 
are of the right way of thinking, should head a crusade 
against Denmark in order that Holstein may get the 
exact sort of Constitution that the Federal Diet thinks 
proper for her. Nor is there any possible concession which 
Denmark could make in Holstein that would content 
Germany. If Denmark proposes to give Holstein a separate 
Constitution, the Germans complain that the Holsteiners are 
unjustly excluded from their proper share of control over the 
affairs of Denmark, and that there ought to be a common 
Constitution for the whole Monarchy. If the Kina proposes 
to give a common Constitution, the Germans complain that 
Holstein is swallowed up in Denmark, and that its independ- 
ence must be protected. ‘Therefore the Kina has at last 
brought the question to the only satisfactory termination, and 
has given Holstein a very liberal Constitution, but separated it 
politically from his non-German dominions. If Germany 
interferes any more in Holstein, it cannot be for the sake of 
Holstein that the intervention is made, but Holstein is used 
as an excuse for something else. And this notoriously is so. 
The Federal Diet wishes to use its execution in Holstein as a 
means of coercing Denmark to do as it pleases in Schleswig. 
Denmark very justifiably replies that the execution, in that 
case, becomes a means of attacking her in a province with 
which Germany has nothing to do, and that therefore she will 
resist the Federal invasion by force. 


The Prussian Court has given no sign as yet that it will 
carry out the wishes of the Diet, and it certainly will not 
allow Saxony and Hanover to do what it will not do itself. 
But it rouses a natural indignation that it should be even 
thought possible that Prussia should at this crisis force Den- 
mark to war. ‘The same journals that told us of the proposed 
iron-ships for Denmark also told us of the circular issued by 
the Prussian Mixister of the Interior, in which he announced 
that no public functionary must show anything like indepen- 
dence, and that the Government expects unqualified and un- 
hesitating support at the elections from every one it employs. 
The higher authorities are to watch the lower, and see that 
no one assumes even a passive attitude, for to be passive will 
be considered to be hostile. It would be monstrous that a 
Ministry which thus openly proscribes political liberty should 
authorize a war against a neighbouring nation because a part 
of that nation is placed under a Constitution of which Prussia 
does not approve. Prussia has tried one intervention 
already in behalf of a Constitution, and has covered 
itself with ridicule. No harm was done in Hesse, for 
the Hessians and their fortunes have little interest for 
Europe, and if Prussia was glaringly inconsistent, no one but 
Germans were called on to notice the inconsistency. But 
interference in Holstein is sure to bring on a European war 
unless it is stopped very early, and we have a right to protest 
against a war being kindled in such utter defiance of common 
honesty and fair dealing. It would also be impossible to regard 
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the intervention of Prussia without a profound contempt, if a 
Power which is always on paper reminding itself that it is 
great, and which affects to have a right to assist in determining 
the fortunes of Europe, but is never able to have any opinion 
or take any line of its own—a Power which truckles to Russia 
and bows humbly to France—were to pounce on little victims 
which it thinks might be managed pod If this were to be 
the course taken by Prussia, Sweden would be wise to strike 
for its own independence before it was too late; and the small 
neighbours of Prussia will do well to combine together to 
offer such a resistance as will protract the struggle until 
the Western Powers exert the pressure which must neces- 
sarily terminate it. Had things been going on differently 
in Prussia—had the Constitution been respected, and were 
the Kine and his people acting together—were there a 
Ministry in Berlin which could be supposed to be really 
anxious for political liberty in Holstein or anywhere else, 
and could the grievances of Germany with regard to Schleswig 
be put in a clear shape, admitting of a definite and practical 
i a would have been anxious that Prussia 
should acquit herself firmly and creditably in the matter. 
But, as matters stand, our sympathies are entirely with the 
Scandinavian nations; and we can only hope that the spirit 
they have shown, and the expression of Western opinion they 
have elicited, will be enough to keep off the war which they 
seem to believe so near. 


LORD RUSSELL AT BLAIRGOWRIE. 


LAIRGOWRIE is a place of no great importance some- 
where in Scotland, and its inhabitants naturally felt 
flattered when so considerable a person as Lord Russe. ac- 
cepted their invitation to dinner. They seem to have studied 
with commendable assiduity the supposed tastes of their 
eminent guest, and their address embodied the bead-roll of 
Test Acts and Reform Bills which Lord Russett himself has 
often enumerated as the proofs of his title to public gratitude. 
Under ordinary circumstances, their compliments would have 
been accepted with the practised modesty of conscious merit ; 
but it happened that, instead of staying to bandy civilities with 
the tradesmen and farmers of Blairgowrie, Lord Russet had 
something of more serious import to say to a larger audience. 
Without even referring to the Reform Bill, he proceeded to 
deal with the questions in which the country is really in- 
terested ; and, happily, the foreign policy which he undertook 
to vindicate corresponds, in the main, with the national feeling 
and judgment, His apology for England was probably pro- 
voked by Mr. Sumyer’s shameless invective, but the most 
important disclosure of the policy of the Government consisted 
in the declaration that neither honour nor interest requires 
armed intervention on behalf of Poland. The announce- 
ment will, on the whole, be received with approval, for the 
country is undoubtedly indisposed to war with Russia, though 
acquiescence in the perpetration of injustice is painful to 
national pride. Reflection suggests that the general redress of 
alien wrongs is neither possible in itself nor consistent with 
historical precedent. Forty years ago, all parties in England 
unanimously deprecated the re-establishment of despotism in 
Spain by the French army under the Duke of Angoutime ; 
but the advocates of war could scarcely obtain a hearing, nor 
has their policy been The Austrian 
invasion of Naples in 1821, the French occupation of Rome 
in 1849, the suppression of the Hungarian Constitution by 
the aid of Russia, the cruelties of Haynav and the insolence 
of ScuwarzenberG, have been visited only with moral and 
verbal indignation. The tyranny of Nicnoias over the Poles 
themselves has not been exceeded by his son, and the reasons 
for war are not more cogent in 1863 than in 1831. The right 
of interference survives, but the corresponding duty is, at most, 
of imperfect obligation. The Government would certainly 
not be justified in engaging the country in hostilities against 
its will, and perhaps it is prudent to proclaim the orm 
of abstinence before the hopes of the Poles are further excited. 
As Lord Russet says, it is unbecoming to rail at Russia when 
there is no intention of resisting her aggressions. His 
astonishment at the tone of the Russian despatches will not be 
shared by those who assume that the decision of the English 
Cabinet has for some time been known at St. Petersburg. 
There is always a temptation to offer an affront which will 
certainly not be resented. Prince Gorrscuaxkorr may, perhaps, 
not be seriously alarmed by the intimation that the English 
Government is disposed to withdraw the technical recognition 
of the Russian title to Poland which is contained in the Treaty 
of Vienna, The measure would be justifiable, but it ought 
not to be adopted unless it is likely to produce some practical 
effect. 
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After a brief reference to the Mexican question, Lord 
Russeut pursued the main purpose of his speech by replying, 
in a tone of righteous indignation not unmingled with 
contempt, to Mr. Sumwver’s elaborate tirade against England. 
The wanton animosity which has been cultivated in 
Federal America since the commencement of the war has 
no precedent in the annals of national folly and 
injustice, and, of all the numerous utterances of spite which 
have disgraced the platform and the press, Mr. Sumver’s 
speech on foreign relations is perhaps the most deliberately 
wicked. His studied oration had no other design than to in- 
flame the passions of his countrymen, and to prepare them for 
a wrongful and unn war. He was perfectly aware 
that the dangers which he affected to deprecate could onl 
arise from the propagation of hostile feelings in America, an 
that the English Government had systematically abstained 
from projects of intervention, and even from offers of me- 
diation, Nevertheless, the Chairman of the Committee of the 
Senate for Foreign Affairs declaimed for hour after hour 
against the interference which he knew to be imaginary, while 
he almost apologised for the well-known anxiety of the 
Emperor of the Frencu to recognise the Southern Confederacy. 
If ail the malignant attacks on England which have appeared 
during two years in the New York Times and the New York 
Herald were digested into a continuous expression of hatred, 
the composition would closely resemble Mr. Suauner’s am- 
bitious oration. 


Lord Russet met the hackneyed complaint of the recognition 
of belligerent rights by the obvious answer that the unanimous 
defection of a large country, with eight or nine millions of in- 
habitants, cannot be treated asa mere civil disturbance. The 
Americans incessantly boast that they are engaged in the 
greatest war recorded in history, and at the same time they 
attack a friendly Power for admitting that they are at war at 
all. Mr. Sumner endeavoured to evade the inconsistency by 
inventing a distinction unknown to public law between belli- 
gerent rights in general and what he called ocean belligerency. 
The Confederates, according to his argument, have no ports but 
those which are blockaded, and therefore they ought not to be 
supposed to carry on war at sea. But, when the Quzen’s procla- 
mation was issued, the blockade had not been instituted, and it 
was fully expected both in America and England that the sea 
would swarm with Southern vessels, which must be treated 
either as legitimate cruisers or as pirates. War is war by sea 
as well as by land; and as soon as the Federal Government 
agreed to the first cartel of exchange, it formally recognised 
the fact which had been noticed, and not created, by the 
European Powers. If there were any legal meaning in ocean 
belligerency, the legal character of a Confederate ship of war 
was two years ago unwillingly acknowledged by the Pre- 
SIDENT, when, in consequence of reasonable threats of retalia- 
tion, he abandoned the project of trying a captured crew for 
piracy. Moreover, the legal existence of the blockade depends 
wholly on the belligerent character of the Confederacy. The 
remainder of Mr. Svmner’s charges are for the most part even 
more puerile than his wrath against the QuEEN’s Proclamation. 
He asserts with wilful mendacity that the Z’rent outrage was 
justified by English precedents; and he treasures up as an 
injury the demand of the very redress which was ultimately 
conceded by his own Government. The moderate exercise 
of liberty of speech in England, and in the House of 
Conimons itself, is denounced with all the intolerance 
of a demagogue. Mr. Sumyer never tells his ignorant 
and prejudiced audience that both Houses of Parliament 
have refused even to discuss the projects of recognition 
which the Government has steadily and unhesitatingly 
rejected. He finds a grievance in the expression, by a 
friend of the Confederate cause, of a belief that the majority 
of the House of Commons concurred in his feelings; 
and he would cultivate undying hostility to England because 
one Minister thought that the Confederates would form a 
nation, and because Lord Russett declared that they were 
fighting for independence. The question of the Alabama is 
more p but, as Mr. Sumner urges the accusation, 
he puts himself wholly in the wrong, A lawyer speaking to 
laymen, he is not ashamed to class the Lorp Caer Baron 
with the Ministers, as a political functionary influenced 
by his feelings towards America, and not by his judgment 
of the law. 

Lord Russett is assuredly no friend to slavery, but 
he declines to accept Mr, Sumner’s new doctrine that a 
slaveholding community ought to be held in a state of 
permanent excommunication. The rule, as he justly 
observes, has not been applied to Brazil or to Spain; and 


he might have added that it was also not applied to the 
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United States, when the Federal Government was adminis- 
tered for thirty or forty — by the slaveholders and their 

isans. National law has no concern with inflated phrases 
about the disabilities of rebel slavemongers. In a metapho- 
rical or rhetorical sense, it may be said that the Confederacy 
was founded on slavery, or that the French Empire was founded 
on military force and universal suffrage. No public act or 
document identifies the new Republic with slavery, or with 
any other internal institution. In recognising France, the 
English Government is wholly indifferent to the extension or 
reality of the suffrage, and, in dealing with the Southern bellige- 
rents as in a state of war, the European Governments express 
no opinion of the social condition of citizens or slaves. As to 
their character as rebels, Lord RussEit confesses that he is not 
altogether scandalized by a crime which was perpetrated by 
Happen, by Somers, and by Wasuinaton himself. In pro- 
fessing, with undoubted sincerity, the intention of the Govern- 
ment to persevere in its system of neutrality, Lord Russet. 
represents the nearly unanimous wish of his countrymen. 
Mere truckling to menace, or even to violence, would be as 
unpopular in England as it would be useless or mischievous 
to the cause of . Mr. Sumyer’s profligate dishonesty 
enables him to overlook the undeviating good faith which has 
been practised by England in defiance of provocation, but he 
hesitates before the threatening attitude of France, because 
brawlers of his order entertain a respect for force which they 
are not accustomed to pay to truth. 


FRANCE AND AMERICA. 


i Evreror has taken every means, direct and indirect, 
to show that his sympathies are with the Southern Con- 
federacy, and that he thinks the interests of France are on that 
side too. He has twice offered to recognise the Southern 
Confederation, and has only been prevented by the impartial 
neutrality of England. He has planted a Monarchy at the 
very door of what used once to be the United States. He 
receives Mr. SieLt with the utmost friendship; and the 
retirement of Mr. Mason from England is explained by the 
wish to give greater prominence and effect to the position ac- 
corded to the envoy of the Southern Confederation at the Court 
of the Tuileries. It must be owned that he has, in one way, 
had much more success than he could have anticipated. He 
has not offended the North. People there seem unable to hate 
or disapprove of him and his doings, as they exhaust all the 
hatred and disapproval that is in them upon England. There 
is occasionally a feeble protest against the Mexican yang | in 
the Northern journals, and the gossips of New York work their 
imagination into a belief that secret expeditions are being fitted 
out of which Vera Cruz is the real destination. But there is 
no heart in all this vapouring, and the Northerners evidently 
care very little what happens beyond their borders so 
long as England does not reap any advantage, or what 
policy is adopted towards them, so that England is blamed 
whatever she may do. The Emperor may therefore easily 
avoid any immediate collision with the North if he pleases. 
He may exercise his undoubted right to dispose as he likes 
of Mexico, which he has conquered, and he may hold it with- 
out any one trying to disturb him. But when he looks 
forward to the future, he must be aware that, if the Union 
were restored, the possession of Mexico would probably be a 
very troublesome one; and he may reasonably wish that 
there lay between him and the North a friendly Power, weak 
enough to be very glad of his alliance, and yet perfectly 
able and willing to fight for its own independence. Whether 
he will think it worth while to help the South while his help 
would be effectual, remains to be seen. It is probable that 
the danger of a war with Russia may force him to concen- 
trate his attention in another direction. He has suffered a 
diplomatic defeat from the Court of St. Petersburg, and 
his Government is founded on the basis of not being de- 
feated anywhere; whereas in America he has achieved a 
diplomatic triumph, and still receives the adulation and reve- 
rence of the North, although he has tried its patience so 
severely. The classes too, in France, who long for war—and 
whose champion the Emperor asserts himself to be, in a special 
and peculiar degree never attained by any other ruler of 
France —long for a war with Russia, and are by no means 
anxious for one with the Federal Government. ‘There seems 
some entertainment in a Euro war, where all the main 
incidents would occur close at hand, and would be known the 
same day by telegraph, where there is something substantial 
to be got by conquerors, and where the achievements of the 
armies of France, and the noble aspirations of her people, are 


proclaimed in a language almost universally un 


A war on the borders of Mexico, or at sea, would be 
a very different thing. No one would know what was hap- 
pening ; there would be nothing to be got that Frenchmen 
care for getting ; the navies of France might not be successful ; 
and it would be difficult to put a fight for Mexico and the 
Southern Confederation in that romantic and disinterested light 
which gratifies French taste. That the Emperor will incur 
the dangers and anxieties of the war which would probably 
follow if he recognised the Government of Richmond seems 
therefore, on the whole, doubtful ; but at the same time there 
are one or two considerations which might make him look on 
an American war with more favour than might at first be 
supposed, 


We have done so much to avert the chances of going to 
war with America ourselves, and are so willing to allow all 
that the Federal Government can reasonably ask of us, that 
we may be tempted to forget that others are not situated 
altogether as we are, and that some of the reasons which 
prompt us to make concessions to the North may not operate 
on nations differently circumstanced. Putting aside the ties 
of blood and race, which are felt so much more strongly here 
than in the States, and which would always impel us to 
shrink, except in the last extremity, from war against men 
who are the descendants of Englishmen and speak the English 
language, we have a strong inducement to allow the Federals 
to have their own way on some of the chief points where 
disagreement might bring about a collision. It is chiefly 
on subjects of maritime international law that disputes have 
arisen, and it is our interest that many of the doctrines 
for which the Federals contend should prevail. We wish to 
retain the empire of the seas, and nothing would gratify us 
more than that we should have the same superiority over 
other navies that the North has over the South at sea. The 
Federals have, in fact, been re-creating the precedents which 
England first set up in the days when Trafalgar had given 
her unquestioned supremacy, and which, since the Peace of 
1815, it has been the constant object of the minor maritime 
nations—and especially of France and the United States—to 
undermine. By the Treaty of Paris, England consented to 
forego the right of establishing vague blockades over long lines 
of coast, and the Continental nations thought it a great 
triumph to obtain this concession. The Federal Govern- 
ment has now established a blockade of this sort, and 
pretends to cut off the commercial world from access 
to two thousand miles of coast. This is exactly a blockade of 
the sort which France and the United States have always stig- 
matized as a paper blockade. No one supposed that under a 
paper blockade there was no danger to the ships that tried to 
run it ; for there was always a chance that the English cruisers 
that hung about the coast might come upon the vessels that 
tried to reach the harbours and bays of the blockaded line. 
But the opponents of England contended that this possibility 
of capture was not sufficiently obvious to justify the inter- 
ference with neutral commerce. In 1856 we yielded the 
point, although the doctrine that thousands of miles of coast 
can be considered blockaded because there is a consider- 
able danger to any ship approaching the shore, was exceed- 
ingly convenient to a nation with the first navy in the 
world. Now a precedent has been set, and has been ac- 
cepted, not only by England, but by France, which virtually 
revives the doctrine. Lord RussEtu says that the coast of 
the Southern Confederation is blockaded as well as we can 
reasonably expect a coast of two thousand miles to be 
blockaded. Perhaps it may be; and the meaning of this is 
sufficiently explained by the ease with which the official 
vessels of the Southern Government have made twenty-two 
voyages running without one capture being made. England, 
in the highest days of her maritime supremacy, never claimed 
anything more than that such a blockade should be respected 
because a more stringent blockade was made impossible 
by the extent of coast that was to be guarded. We do 
not know that there is any other reason. for continuing 
to respect the blockade than that it suits us to have 
such a blockade considered efficient. But France is altogether 
in a different position. The doctrine which she took so much 
trouble to have repealed is being set up again, and it is 
unquestionably her interest that the blockade should be con- 
sidered inefficient. In the same way, we are desirous that, if 
the law will permit it, the vessels intended for the Southern 
Government should be stopped ; and we feel this anxiety, not 
because there is any theoretical difference between furnishin 
guns and furnishing ships, but because we know that it ae 
be exceedingly disadvantageous to us that such ships should 
be permitted to sail from neutral ports. We should undergo 
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almost exactly the very evils from which we attempted 
to guard ourselves when we insisted on the abolition of 
privateering as a compensation for the relinquishment of our 


right to set up blockades along vast lines of coast. We 


are interested in having the article of the Treaty of Paris 
forbidding privateering established, and in having the article 
forbidding blockades like that of the Southern coast set aside ; 
and the Federals help us to effect both objects. Therefore our 
interest prompts us to allow the Federal claims, whereas the 
interest of France would naturally prompt her to reject them. 
The Emperor, of course, knows this, and if France were to 
declare that she would no longer respect the blockade, he 
would only be acting in accordance with the doctrines which 
French statesmen have for half a century thought it of the 
highest importance to maintain. 

There is unquestionably a strong feeling in a portion of 
French society in favour of the North, and a majority of the 
educated classes are desirous that the relations of France with 
the Federal Government should continue amicable. They 
think that the Northern States furnish a natural and useful 
ally against England, and they are proud of France having 
taken a part in establishing American independence. But it 
may be doubted whether the Emperor feels as many of 
the leading statesmen and politicians of France feel on 
this subject. The alliance of France with the United 
States was the only successful issue of the foreign 
policy of France in the later days of the old Monarchy, 
and it is one of the few traditions which the Bournons 
have bequeathed to modern France. Those who are 
most warmly attached to it in France are those who rose 
to eminence under the Governments that preceded the present 
Empire, and the Bournons have given the tie a personal and 
family character by sending two of the young chiefs of their 
House to fight under the Federal standard. The Emperor 
may not be sorry to cut away the connexion of France 
with a country thus linked to his predecessors. He 
entered on a policy unfriendly to the Federal States, 
and strongly condemned by the educated classes in 
France, when he sent his troops to Mexico. If he 
were to go as far as the Mexican expedition would natu- 
rally lead him, and were to seek to govern the new conquest 
by erecting a barrier between it and the North, he would at 
least be committing France to a policy originated by himself, 
and would be separating her from a policy favoured by the 
French parties which he considers most hostile to himself. He 
went against the judgment and the doctrines of the educated 
classes when he embarked in his Italian war, and he made 
France take a part from which the political leaders of the 
Republic, no less than of the Constitutional Government, had 
sedulously tried to keep her. If the South consented to pay 
whatever the Emperor chose to fix as the price of his inter- 
ference, either in the cession of territory or in some 
modification of the existing system of slavery, the French 
might be easily taught by the Ministerial press to feel 
indignant that a paper blockade should keep from the 
starving workmen of French manufactories the cotton they 
so much need. It is true that these are only, at pre- 
sent, speculations as to events that are not very distinct 
or near; but it is worth while, in examining the posi- 
tion of the North and the probabilities of war or peace, 
to remember that the interests which lead us to adopt the 
Federal doctrines of international law do not exist for France, 
and that the traditional connexion of France with the United 
Stafes is bound up with the name and fortunes of a family 
— the Emperor desires, above all things, to consign to 
oblivion. 


THE AGRICULTURAL MEETINGS. 


HE reports of agricultural dinners are, to ordinary news- 

- paper readers, monotonous and unexciting, for the trick 
of making a political speech from which politics are professedly 
excluded has ceased to cause a pleasurable surprise. Few 
country towns are fortunate in the presence of speakers such as 
Sir Epwarp Lyrtron or the Duke of AuMALE; and even where 
an eloquent chairman has been selected, there is a difficulty in 
finding topics for his oratory. The rhetorical capabilities of 
a subject-matter by no means vary in the ratio of its im- 
portance. Much might be said in defence and eulogy of 
turnips if anybody had attacked them, but Hercutes himself 
was.not more exempt from vituperation than the objects of 
agricultural enthusiasm. Some years ago, the British farmer 
was justly irritated by the complaint of amateur critics that 
his prize cattle were absurdly and unprofitably fat. The 
obvious answer that he understood his own business, though 
it implicitly contained his true vindication, left him appa- 


rently at the mercy of his fluent censors, and the chosen 
champions and spokesmen of the agricultural interest often 
missed the point of the defence. A philosophic breeder and 
feeder would have explained that, for the purpose of competi- 
tive exhibition, he laboured to produce not an average working 
model, but a typical or ideal bullock. The masterpiece which 
his enemies denounced as a monster of obesity was a large- 
type edition representing in legible characters the text which 
copyists were to follow. The controversy, while it lasted, tended 
to enliven agricultural meetings, but after a time it naturally 
subsided. County members and noble landowners, in the 
absence of an opponent to refute or to abuse, have to choose 
between irrelevant disquisitions on Poland or America and 
dangerous interference with the interests or prejudices of their 
audience. Labourers’ cottages, the administration of the 
Poor-law, the relations of landlord and tenant, are subjects 
but little suited to a festive meeting. No man likes to be 
lectured or put out of temper immediately after dinner, and 
it may be added that social and economical questions scarcely 
admit of public discussion among those whom they imme- 
diately concern. If a farmer is told, in the presence of his 
mers haa that he is stingy, or a landlord that he is short- 
sighted, he is more likely to be impressed with the impertinence 
of the remark than with its justice. When Sir Ropert Pee. 
was asked at an agricultural dinner whether he would give 
leases to his tenants, he instantly replied, with engaging candour, 
that if any tenant applied to him for a lease he was not pre- 
pared to say that he should not hesitate a long time before 
he declined to take the request into serious consideration. 
Common-place country squires cannot be expected to parry 
with equal adroitness a troublesome and ill-timed question. 
Accordingly, if they have nothing to say about turnips, th 
prudently take refuge in the American war. ’ 

Mr. Bentinck, who has not yet forgiven the repeal of the Corn- 
laws, has more than once endeavoured to persuade a meeting of 
Norfolk farmers that a reform in the representative system is re- 
quired to give the land its due share of influence in public affairs. 
The grievance owes its origin to the ingenuity of Mr. Disrac xt, 
but it was never intended to be urged by thorough-going 
Tories in simple good faith. Mr. Bricur would, in a serious 
agitation, take the wind out of Mr. Breytinckx’s sails, by offering 
‘to adjust representation to numbers, and to give every labourer 
a vote. e farmers have no desire for an increase in the 
number of county members, and the landed gentry may be 
content with the monopoly of the counties, and with a consi- 
derable share in the representation of the smaller boroughs. 
It is absurd to say that either landowners or tenants are un- 
duly oppressed by legislation. They were once completely 
beaten when they were wholly in the wrong, but with any at- 
tempt to perpetrate injustice at their expense they are fully 
competent to deal. It may be doubted whether they are 
in earnest in desiring the repeal of the malt tax, which 
now furnishes their only plausible ground of complaint. 
Some of their leaders are aware that duties on consumption 
primarily affect the consumer, and barley on suitable soils is, 
notwithstanding the interference of excisemen, a remunera- 
tive crop. The only merit of the tax consists, as was justly 
remarked by Lord Sanpwicu in Huntingdonshire, in the five 
millions which it contributes to the revenue, but it is difficult 
to suggest an alternative impost which would be less burden- 
some and equally productive. Nevertheless, it must be 
admitted that a mild consciousness of not intolerable injus- 
tice adds interest and harmony to the social meetings of any 
special class of the community; and Mr. Bentinck deserves 
credit for varying the agreeable sensations of dinner by a 
slight infusion of self-pity and complacent indignation. Sir 
Butwer Lytton in Hertfordshire trusted to style and lan- 
guage for the attraction which was scarcely supplied by com- 
monplaces about drainage; and the periods of a skilful orator 
are at least as congenial to the objects of an agricultural 
dinner as the previous performance of Non nobis Domine by 
the professional musicians. The Duke of AumaLe has ex- 
celled all competitors in the character of a Worcestershire 
squire, although he was practically, as well as nominally, 
precluded by his position from touching on politics. It would 
have been impossible to display finer tact in identifying 
himself with English pursuits, while at the same time he 
preserved the character of a foreigner and a prince. 


As the composition of a tolerable speech about nothing is a 
strain even on a fertile intellect, it may be supposed that men 
of eminence would willingly dispense with attendance at 
agricultural meetings if their neighbours and constituents 
were willing to relinquish their favourite amusement. The 
farmers themselves have not the smallest intention of aban- 


doning a custom from which they derive unaffected pleasure. 
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Of all classes of the community, except perhaps professional 
painters and sculptors, they take the most genuine interest in 
their occupation. No man would set bones or argue demurrers 
for amusement, but almost every Englishman in easy circum- 
stances wishes to try his hand at farming. The most ancient and 
important of arts is also the most attractive, whether the plain 
farmer calculates the yield of his growing crop or the senti- 
mental amateur reflects that he is immediately and visibly 
co-operating with nature. When farmers are taunted by 
dwellers in towns with the supposed sluggishness of their 
minds, they may reply that they invented and practised the 
modern system of prize exhibitions, while manufacturers still 
ridiculed the supposition that they could care to show what 
they only produced to sell. Hyde Park and Brompton were 
borrowed from the booths of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
which had itself been long before anticipated by local associa- 
tions. It is doubtful whether the most competent critic of 
artificial fabrics can feel the enthusiasm with which a 
thoroughbred farmer regards a perfect specimen of stock. 
The necessary combination of skill and good fortune confers 
something of the same interest on a prize animal which at- 
taches to the winner of arace. The most consummate breeder 
cannot ensure the production of a faultless ox or sheep, 
although he can eliminate the ordinary defects of the species. 
Individual excellence is peculiar to organic productions as 
compared with manufactured articles. The Exhibition medal- 
list who has made a model pair of scissors can produce the 
same commodity in endless repetition, while the observant 
farmer finds that no two animals present the same combina- 
tion of excellent qualities, and that his judgment may perhaps 
be fully satisfied only half a dozen times in a lifetime. Chair- 
men of agricultural meetings say, with perfect truth, that 
the shows are useful even to the majority who never attempt 
to compete. After watching the consummate adiposity of re- 
cumbent prize pigs with their snouts at right angles to their 
foreheads, the most unambitious and obstinate of farmers 
would reject with disgust the long-legged and large-boned 
relic of primeval barbarism. Yet the utilitarian effects of 
prize shows are subordinate to the artistic sense of beauty and 
fitness which is to be found in rural communities, although it 
is strictly confined to the appreciation of a few domestic 
animals and vegetables. 

In their own fashion, farmers are eminently sociable, nor do 
they cherish that mutual jealousy which Hesiop attributes to 
potters and carpenters, and the English proverb to trades in 
general. Unlike manufacturers and shopkeepers, they enjoy 
talking of their own triumphs, and comparing their practice with 
the processes of their neighbours. The reason for their appa- 
rent liberality is probably to be found in the inexhaustible 
market which enables them to substitute honourable rivalry 
for grinding competition. No man fears that his wheat 
or his fat beasts will be left on his hands because the 
adjacent farm has been as productive as his own. Low prices 
depend on causes which have no perceptible operation within 
the limits of the parish or the county, and total stagnation of 
the demand for the first necessaries of life is an evil practically 
unknown. With his heart in his work, and taking a not 
unfriendly interest in the similar occupation of his equals, the 
farmer likes, on fit opportunities, to celebrate the praises of 
his calling in public gatherings where the chiefs of local 
society more or less successfully give expression to the inar- 
ticulate feelings and convictions of the audience. The Duke 
of AUMALE expressed the natural surprise of foreigners when 
they find that the most scientific and zealous cultivators in the 
world are tenant-farmers, who sometimes have no security for 
continuance in their holdings beyond the honour of their 
landlords. The economical causes of the common separation 
of the fee simple from the occupation would not be difficult 
to explain. The social advantages of the system are by no 
means unmixed; but in those parts of England and Wales 
where freeholders linger, farming is always in a backward 
condition. Agricultural societies dwindle away wherever 
small farms are prevalent, for the same reason which 
makes cocktail races and competitive examinations of 
third-rate candidates impracticable or useless. The 
artificial perfection of tillage and breeding can only be 
maintained or developed by professional capitalists, who can 
seldom afford an unprofitable investment of half their 
substance in the purchase of land. When every rood of 
ground maintained its man, the raw-boned cattle were salted 
in winter, for want of turnips and mangold to keep them alive ; 
and agricultural meetings could scarcely have been held when 
there was nothing to exhibit. 


REST AND BE THANKFUL. 


GUNSET has always attracted the poetical mind. The 
mellow haze and golden calm which wait upon the 
dying day recall the good man melting into fame, surrounded 
and suffused by the subdued radiance of his own good deeds. 
So it is with autumn. ‘There is a tinge of melancholy about 
the fruitfulness of the waning year, but, on the whole, the 
autumnal feeling is one of soft thankfulness. The season tells 
of the strong powers of life put forth, of the bursting and 
abounding fruits of vintage and harvest, and of the victories of 
labour. There isa pause before the evil days of frost and 
nakedness. We rest and are thankful. It was but natural 
that Earl Russetx should feel that this congenial topic was at 
the bottom of his mind at the Blairgowrie festival. After 
traversing all E and America, and dilating on all the 
political topics of the day, and surveying his own busy and 
restless career, he found that he was disinclined to do more. 
Thankful for the day’s long work, he prepared himself for 
bed, smoothed his own pillow, and addressed himself to 
grateful sleep. We do not mean to say that he has not 
done enough to deserve his slumbers, but the difficulty is 
that he seems to suggest that it is bedtime for all his 
countrymen too. It does not follow that all our eyes ache 
because Earl Russet cannot keep his open any longer; and 
though he has been a roadmaker in his time, we are not pre- 
pared to admit that the race of Macapam is to die with him. 
We may be thankful for the road, but rest is another matter. 
The lassitude and desire of repose which attend the later 
afternoon of life, and the natural love of a peaceful eutha- 
nasia, however real, may arise from very different causes. 
There is not a more touching or beautiful moral spectacle than 
the ripeness and the richness of a long and consistent life sink- 
ing, like the sun in his declining strength, “more lovely ere his 
“course be run.” But in this sort of life there is not the 
violence and shock of contrast. Earl RussELt’s sunset may 
be golden and thankworthy, but his day has been chequered 
enough. No doubt the stormy petrel itself may have a home, 
and, may betake itself to die surrounded by the grateful 
attentions of many generations of young petrels, but it is a 
bird at whose death-nest few naturalists have assisted. Earl 
RusseEtL, too, may talk in a very edifying way of his calm and 
grateful desire to repose in the quiet haven where the winds 
breathe soft and the tempests cease to roar; but the taste is 
at least, for him, a new one. His life, at any rate, has been 
spent in disturbing other people’s tranquillity, not perhaps alto- 
gether without a sacrifice of his own quiet. He has been a 
Reformer all his days; and reforming, amending, improving, 
cannot be achieved without a certain amount of agitation, and 
flurry, and jar. His eulogist on this very occasion recalls his 
“ strenuous fights,” and his successful efforts to burst this and 
that “ fetter” and “ shackle.” But fighting and hammering at 
hard obstructive chains are not easy work. Nor is the task of 
upsetting Ministries and managing successful intrigues quite 
consistent with a love of personal ease. We do not mean to 
say that all these things may not be, under certain cireum- 
stances, a matter of duty, but one does not look for them in a 
very peace-loving man—in a man who pines for rest, who 
longs for the hour of sunset. Warwick the King-maker is 
not the man from whom one would expect to hear an aspiration 
to tired nature’s sweet restorer. So, too, the author of the 
Duruam Letter is not one whom it is easy to picture 
exchanging the mustard-pot for the oil-flask. You do not 
look for the assuager of tempests in the cloud-compelling 
king. The statesman who curtly and insolently dismissed 
Lord Patmerston from office may very honestly — yet at the 
same time very oddly, and perhaps not altogether without a 
pang—parade himself as this very Lord Patmerston’s eulogist 
and subordinate; and, after performing such a feat, he may 
feel disposed to close the curtains on his own political life. 
Again, if Earl Russetx’s engrossing feeling is for peace and 
quietness, it must be observed that the sentiment has come upon 
him very suddenly. Why the ink is hardly dry of his Denmark 
despatch, which, whatever may be said of its matter, hardly 
betokens the man who seeks peace and ensues it. So also 
with the tone and temper of all his recent foreign policy. As 
regards Russia, it may be, and we believe that it is, our duty 
and our interest not to bite; but a very wise dog who has 
made up his mind not to bite usually saves himself the 
superfluous trouble of barking. As far as we can understand or 
characterize Lord Russex1’s diplomacy, it consists of a uniform 
course of barking and snapping and snarling — of yelping 
perhaps in the presence of big dogs, but of growling fero- 
ciously over all the little ones. Witness Denmark and Brazil 
as specimens on one side, and Prince GorrscuakorF and Mr. 
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Sewarp on the other. It is but a day or two ago that the 
French “inspired” organs talked significantly about the 
hollowness of English rodomontade, and for this rodo- 
montade Earl Russet is responsible; and, though rodo- 
montade may have its occasional functions and uses in the 
great economy of political things, it is not precisely the 
weapon which the rest-loving statesman would take up. We 
can quite understand that the late Lord AnrerpeEn might have 
spoken from the bottom of his heart if he breathed the prayer 
for peace. So with the gentle and melancholy FaLkianp ; 
but Earl Russert is not ABERDEEN, nor FaLkLAaND, nor 
gentle, nor melancholy, nor dove-like. The birds of 
prey do not coo. Earl Russeiu’s life has been spent, 
and on some occasions most profitably spent, in stirring 
the careless, in stimulating the idle, in lashing up popular 
passions, in appealing to kindling memories, in invoking with 
burning words angry and bellicose memories. This has been 
his life’s labour. He has been a successful leader of Opposi- 
tion. He has held his own against all comers. Only last 
year, last month, last week, he was the Lord Joun Russext of 
old—active, petulant, scornful, careless of other people’s feel- 
ings, quick in quarrel, not nice in speech. We do not recall 
all this to find fault with it, but only to remark it. Nor are 
wwe forgetful of those cases of penitence which are most dear to 
heaven; the chief of sinners are always the most engaging of 
saints. But there are scoffers who think that lassitude has 
often as much to do with a new life as compunction. The 
coquette, French cynics say, deepens by a natural law into the 
dévote ; and inability often takes credit for unwillingness to sin. 
The tiger, when his teeth are worn down andhisclaws blunt, is a 
‘very inoffensive animal; and respectability is rather the rule 
than otherwise with impotent sinners. There is no one reason 
so powerful as seventy odd yeurs for taking the devil out of a 
man; and sowing wild oats is often a matter of necessity 
rather than choice when the burden of age is inconveniently 
pressing. The world gets sceptical about these death-bed 
aspirations of statesmen. It is a trick they all affect. The 
Man of December has his Life of Cesar on the anvil. 
How can a gentleman addicted to literary pursuits, and 
immersed in his studies, be thought guilty of treason 
against the liberties of his subjects and the intellect of his 
country? The tyrant who in his old age taught a school 
condoned, at least in his own estimation, an iron rule by 
closing his career in an honourable pursuit. Even Mr. 
AsraHam LincoLn finds it convenient to put forth a mild criti- 
cism on Hamlet, not without a political purpose, and to 
show that his inmost heart sighs for the luxury of repose. 
Perhaps Earl Russert is visited with the same amiable 
feelings. Like the hunted stag, he would fain return to the 
quiet pastures of his youth. Perhaps he would recur to the 
amenities of his early days, and in works of history or fiction 
revive, or rather excel, those literary memories which the world 
has not unwillingly let die. The jaded epicure often sighs for 
the plain meats of his youth, especially when the terrors of 
gout and dyspepsia are upon him. Champagne and a chicken 
are but simple diet for the tired reveller ; and there is small 
merit in the choice if it is ordered by a physician. Some 
people will suspect that something of this sort is at the 
bottom of Earl RusseLu’s newly developed love of peace 
and quietness. Many moral virtues depend on the state 
of the stomach. Indigestion makes some people irascible 
and querulous; others it simply prostrates, and takes 
the shine and go out of them. Can it be so with Earl 
RusseLt? Are we to attribute his new and languid look to 
loss of powers or to impaired digestion? Who knows but he 
may be suffering from a lack, as he sometimes perhaps has 
suffered from an excess, of the biliary secretions? It is a 
terrible thing to reflect that upon a single dose of blue-pill may 
depend the peace of Europe, and that next Monday morning 
Earl Russett may rise a healthier, and therefore not so 
pacific a man. 

There is, however, one little matter on which, perhaps, all 
the world is not at one with Earl Russe.y. It is said of the 
late Dr. Parr, that when on some occasion a young Cambridge 
man was pertly declaiming in the good man‘s presence on the 
low estate of classical scholarship, and delivered himself of the 
observation — “ We are not the Greek scholars that our fathers 
“were, Dr. Parr” — the indignant and lisping Aristarcuus 
replied, “Mind your pronounths, young man! mind your 
“ pronounths!” So perhaps we should say to Earl Russett— 
Mind your pronouns, my Lord. The desire to rest and 
be thankful may be very natural to a veteran states- 
man who has passed so many measures, and provided for so 
ample a following of cousinry and Whiggery. But we are 
not all of the house of Russett. As we have not all so much 


to be thankful for, we are hardly yet fatigued with the triumphs 
and successes which we owe to the present Ministry. They 
have shown enormous powers of sleeping; and Sir Grorce 
Grey, recently touching on the same theme, announced that 
the whole Cabinet were fully resolved to do nothing as long 
and as drowsily as they could. What may be the Earl's feel- 
ing is not necessarily “the feeling of the country.” Ministers 
may willingly repose on beds of asphodel and moly, and 
sing a low croning song of the past miseries of strife. But 
we are not all of us these mild-eyed lotus-eaters. We are 
hardly content that our rulers should so openly proclaim 
that they are going to dwell in the Castle of Indolence, and to 
shut us all up in that pleasant land of Drowsihead. If we are 
all going to sleep, there are our neighbours who are peculiarly 
wide awake. Even a giant may be caught napping, a, 
though Jack has called for his nightcap, it does not follow 
that all Europe will follow our example. Sleep, however, 
may be feigned. Like other politic persons, Earl Russet 
may say, Non omnibus dormio. He has talked about finality 
before, but nature was too strong for him; and he was always 
tinkering and hammering at some reform or other. He talks 
of napping, but he means to sleep with at least one eye open. 
He may find it convenient to talk about folding his hands, but, 
after all, his is not the sluggard’s nature ; or, if it is, it may be 
that a very rude reveillé attends him. 


THE DEFENCES OF CANADA. 

OLONIAL politics are always sufficiently unintelligible, 

and the recent accounts from Canada are at first sight 
more than commonly puzzling. It appears that the most pro- 
minent, and certamly the important question of the day—that 
of defence against a‘not improbable invasion—has taken an 
entirely new turn. Only a few months have passed since the 
Ministry of Mr. Cartier, who may be considered as the Con- 
servative leader, was signally beaten upon a very moderate 
Bill which they introduced to supply the almost total absence 
of defensive means. Their successors were equally unable to 
hold their ground, and a dissolution, complicated by a recon- 
struction of the new Ministry, almost immediately followed. 
The elections did not greatly change the balance of power, and 
the Opposition found itself, like the Conservatives in England, 
within a vote or two as strong as the occupants of office. 
So long, however, as Mr. J. 5. Macponarp could retain 
his position as Prime Minister, it might have been supposed 
that the Militia Bill would be shelved, and that the 
economical doctrine, openly avowed by one of his sup- 
porters, that the best native army for Canada was 
no army at all, would prevail over all considerations 
of patriotism. Instead of this, we hear not only that 
a Militia Bill has been introduced Mr. Macponap 
far more stringent than that which led to the overthrow 
of Mr. Cartier, but that it has been read a second time 
by a majority of 88 to 7. If this division really expresses 
the feeling of the colony, it seems a little anomalous that 
the Conservatives should have been ejected from office 
for proposing a measure which their opponents are so ready 
to adopt. Equally complications have, however, 
occurred at home. When Lord Joun Russext displaced Sir 
Rosert Peex by an adverse vote on his Irish Arms Act, and 
then introduced and carried, as the first measure of his own 
Adjrhinistration, an Act of precisely the same character, it was 
well understood that the apparent change in the opinions of 
the House had nothing whatever to do with the propriety of 
putting arms into the hands of Irish rebels. The new attitude 
of the Canadian Parliament has probably as little connexion 
with the defence question ; and though it is not quite agrec- 
able to learn that a matter so urgent as the security of the 
country should be subordinated to mere party tactics, it is, on 
the other hand, satisfactory to discover that the reckless 
disregard of patriotic duty which the rejection of Mr. Cartier’s 
Bill seemed to imply was more apparent than real. There 
can be no doubt that the real contest at the hustings turned 
upon anything rather than on the defence controversy which 
had led to the dissolution. The two principal parties into 
which the colony is divided are severed by permanent 
differences which, in their eyes, throw into the shade even 
the most important military and social measures. The 
political union of the two Provinces could not obliterate 
the distinctions of race, religion, and circumstance between 
Upper and Lower Canada; and the boundary of parties is, 
and must long continue to be, local in character. Terri- 
torial divisions between parties are almost as bad as rigid 
class divisions; but it is idle to repime at a state 


of things which is the natural result of the very 
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different histories of the two sections of the united Pro- 
vince. It may be that a more comprehensive federal 
union among the North American colonies will, at 
some future time, counteract and merge the local jealousies 
which exist between Upper and Lower Canada; but for the 
present there is more reason for congratulation in the com- 
parative harmony which prevails between what were two rival 
provinces than for complaint at the continuance of some traces 
of the old feeling. It was the work of centuries to blend 
Scotland with England as it is now blended for all practical 
pons, and there is no reason why the different sections of 

ritish North America should not ultimately become fused as 
completely as the different elements of which the population 
of Great Britain is composed. 

In the meantime, if we wish to comprehend Canadian politics, 
it is essential never to lose sight of the fact that the contending 
parties, whatever their professed points of difference, are essen- 
tially the representatives of Upper and Lower Canada. Mr. Car- 
tiER’s following consisted for the most part of the Conservative 
element of the Lower Province, and, though it by no means 
exclusively represented the French and Catholic interests, was 
opposed to the Orange “ Protestant Ascendency ” spirit which 
is rife in the English settlements of the West. The present 
Administration leans for support almost entirely on the more 
pushing population of Upper Canada, with the aid of the 
extreme Radical party—the “ Clear Grits ” as they are called— 
which, like the Irish faction in the House of Commons, is often 
able to determine the fate of a Ministry by throwing its weight 
into the scale of one or the other of the leading sections. Of 
late, the Irish vote, which is largely influenced by Mr. M‘Guee, 
whose name was well known at home in 1848, has been given 
in favour of the MacponaLp , Which, in the main, repre- 
sents the feelings of the Ultra-Protestants of the Upper Pro- 
vinces, and the combination has sufficed to outweigh the 
Conservatives, who are most in favour with the French 
Catholics of Lower Canada. The explanation of the apparent 
contradictions on the Militia question is to be gathered from 
these fundamental party divisions, which, now as on other 
occasions, have been made the substantial subjects of appeal 
to the country. Although the nominal issue was the 

riety of passing an effective Militia Bill, the Ministry— 

aa Py a reconstruction which almost entirely changed 
the character of the Administration, and partly through 
the influence of the wire-pullers of the Protestant party, fore- 
most among whom is the editor of the Toronto Globe—adroitly 
ed to go to the country upon the broad question whether 

the Upper or Lower Province should have the direction of 
affairs. The disputed point as to the defences was conceded. 
The new Ministers professed themselves to be as willing as 
their opponents to do everything that was necessary to avert 
the possible danger of a Yankee invasion, and an entirely dif- 
ferent issue was substituted. At the time of the Union, the 
French settlement was more populous than the Upper Province, 
and the predominance of a loyal policy was thought to be 
sufficiently secured by giving an equal representation to both 
sections of the united colony. The French submitted to a 
regulation which did not give them the full weight due either 
to their numbers or their wealth: But since that time the 
relative condition of the two divisions of the country has en- 
tirely changed. The attractions which prairie lands offer to 
new comers, and the more English character of the Upper 
Province, have combined to direct immigration to the 
West, notwithstanding the superior accessibility of Lower 
Canada and its more advanced condition. Upper Canada 
has outgrown the population of the rival province, and the 
more eager among its politicians are bent upon reversing 
the settlement made at the Union, and securing permanent 
ascendency by a readjustment of the representation on the 
basis of population alone. The Lower Canadians are perfectly 
sensible that, in the end, such an arrangement would entirely 
destroy their political influence, and place them at the mercy 
of a section of the colony from which they are separated at 
once by race and religion. Whenever the issue is distinctly 
raised, we may perhaps look for difficulties in the govern- 
ment of the colony more serious than any that have arisen for 
many years past ; but as yet the Upper Canadians are not strong 
enough to provoke a direct contest, and it is only by its 
indirect but overpowering influence on every election that 
their favourite policy makes its influence felt. It is in great 
measure to this latent ambition of the Protestant party that 
the present Administration owes its position, and now that men 
of all parties, with some trifling exceptions, are ashamed of the 
old annexation ery, and fully alive to the advantages of a con- 
tinued union with this country, it cost the present Ministers 
no effort, and risked none of their popularity, to propose a 


Militia Bill that went beyond the measure which they had 
refused to accept from the hands of Mr. Cartier. 

The plan which is now proposed, if honestly carried out, 
will leave little ground for complaint on the part of the 
Mother-country. No one on our side of the water denies 
the obligation of England to contribute heartily to the 
defence of Canada, as of every other part of the dominions 
of the Crown; but the utmost that it is possible to do 
is to provide for the security of the coast, and to supply 
the nucleus of an effective army. ‘To transport armies on a 
scale proportioned to the military strength of the United 
States, would be simply impracticable; and if Canada is to be 
put in a position to defend herself, it must be by the hands of 
her own citizens. With a population of nearly three millions 
she is well able to perform this duty, and Mr. Macpona.p’s 
Militia Bill, when it becomes law, will leave little, so far 
as legislation goes, to be desired. The Minister calcu- 
lates that the fighting population between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five is between 350,000 and 400,000, and 
his Bill makes the whole number liable to be drafted for the 
Militia as occasion may require. The unmarried and childless 
are put into the class which will first be called out, leaving 
the husbands and fathers to form a reserve. The raw 
material of an army being thus provided, it is proposed to 
meet the real difficulty—the supply of competent officers—by 
arrangements for which the colonial relations of Canada afford 
peculiar facilities. So long asthe province holds by England, a 
garrison of British troops may always be depended on as the 
nucleus for the common defence, and the Canadians will thus 
enjoy means of training, the want of which was severely felt 
by the Federal commanders at the commencement of the 
present war. It is proposed to make the British garrison 
the school of the Canadian militia, and every militia officer is 
to be required to attend for a certain time for instruction, and 
will hold his commission only on condition of obtaining a 
certificate of qualification. The time allowed for the drill of 
the rank and file (six days in the year in time of peace) will 
certainly be found wholly inadequate; but if a really efficient 
body of officers is created, the training of soldiers, in the event 
of an alarm of war, would go on with great rapidity. The 
exigencies of party probably induced the Canadian Premier to 
court the extreme economists by withholding pay from the 
militia, but it may be doubted whether Canadian farmers will be 
willing to give up the requisite time for military training with- 
out something in the shape of compensation. Canada has nomi- 
nally a force of Volunteers, of whom it is proposed to equip 
and clothe ten thousand at the Government expense, placing 
them somewhat on the same footing which our own Volun- 
teers occupy. But in this country it would scarcely be found 
practicable to combine a compulsory militia system with 
gratuitous service; and if, as we do not doubt, the new 
Bill is brought forward in good faith, the Ministers will, we 
imagine, find it necessary to go a step further, and offer a 
reasonable amount of pay to the men whom they propose to 
take from their ordinary occupations. 


A LAWYERS’ GRIEVANCE. 


are not generally remarkable for gushing 
sympathies, and the world, by way of retribution, takes 
very little interest in the grievances of the profession. We 
hope nevertheless to obtain some attention to a case of hard- 
ship which, though it falls in the first instance upon practising 
lawyers, is not without serious consequences to the whole 
community. It was a wholesome sign of public feeling on 
the subject of legal reform that, when the Lorp CuanceLior 
laid bare all the practical defects of our system of judicial 
law-making, his speech was canvassed almost as eagerly by 
laymen as by lawyers. But as yet, though the mischief has 
been forcibly sketched and the remedy to a certain extent 
shadowed out, no steps have been taken to introduce the 
sweeping reform without which the law threatens speedily to 
degenerate into a state of confusion not less ruinous to the 
interests of suitors than embarrassing to those who are con- 
cerned in its administration. It was understood that the 
Lorp CHANCELLOR was desirous of gathering the opinions of 
the profession as to the practical details of the proposed re- 
form before entering upon active measures ; A we recur to 
the subject in consequence of the appearance of an able 
pamphlet by a Queen’s Counsel who enyeys a high reputation 
as a hearty and sagacious reformer. Mr. Danie discusses 
one side only of the projected scheme. It will be remembered 
that the speech in which Lord Wustnury exposed the evils of 
the system which constantly employs judges and reporters 
in the manufacture of an inarticulate code of entangled 
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law, dealt as much with the past as with the future. Every 
pene Rai gee plan must do this. It is not less necessary to 
condense and organize the existing mass of judge-made 
law than to regulate its future growth; but while 
the retrospective part of the work involves con- 
siderable theoretical difficulties, the remodelling of the 
present working machinery is impeded by practical obstacles 
not at all easy to surmount. It is with this last part of the 
subject that Mr. Daniet exclusively deals. The three ques- 
tions which he discusses —‘‘ What a proper system of law 
“ reporting ought to be, what our present system is, and how 
“the system may be made what it ought to be ” — embrace 
the whole subject. On the first point there is little room for 
difference of opinion. Seeing that the law under which we 
live is in great part made up of the doctrines contained in 
judicial expositions, it is of paramount importance to every 
one that an authoritative record of those judgments should 
exist. All Courts of Justice register their decrees, and in 
France and many other countries it is the practice to embody 
in the decree itself the reasons on which it is founded. This 
practice has been abandoned in England, partly for the sake 
of simplifying the records of the Courts, and partly because 
it has always been considered desirable that the views of the 
Court should be stated with more fulness than was found 
practicable in the terms of a decree adjusting the rights of 
Individual suitors. Accordingly, if Mr. Swirn brings an 
action or suit against Mr. Brown, the recorded judgment of 
the Court directs that Brown shall pay a certain sum of 
money, execute a certain deed, or the like, and contains just 
so much as is necessary to determine the mutual rights of the 
suitors. But, apart from the interests of Stn and Browy, 
the public are deeply concerned in knowing for their guid- 
ance what the law is under every new combination of circum- 
stances; and, to supply this want, the Judges invariably declare 
the views of law upon which their decisions are based. The 
suitorsneed nothing more than the formal decree; but the public 
require a record of the written or oral judgment in which the 
law is laid down. ‘The essentials of such a record are that it 
should be accurate, simple, and authoritative. No one ought 
to be misled by a false report, or bewildered by several con- 
flicting reports, or troubled by doubts as to the authority of 
that which purports to be the decision of a Court of Justice. 
To satisfy these conditions, the report must in some shape 
emanate from the Court itself. To allow any self-constituted 
reporter to promulgate his own version of what a Judge has 
said, and to claim for his publication any kind of authority, is 
an absurdity. We have a multitude of reports of what passes 
in the House of Commons, but, when any question arises 
within the House on a past debate, Hansard alone is accepted 
as an authority; not because he is necessarily more correct 
than the 7'imes, but because there must be one, and only one, 
authoritative version. It is of at least equal importance that 
it should be known by what records the Judges of the land 
are to be bound. It is in every way desirable that the fullest 
license should be accorded to the free publication of the pro- 
ceedings in Courts of Justice; but it is a contradiction in 
terms to claim authority for reports which the Courts are not 
asked to sanction, which they have no power to control, and 
for the accuracy of which there is no security at all. 


All, therefore, must agree with Mr. Danrev in desiring that 
the judgments of the Courts should be embodied in a single 
official publication, and that its accuracy should be guarded 
by every possible precaution. It would astonish any one out 
of England to learn that our system is almost the exact reverse of 
this. Each of the Superior Courts, it is true, has its decisions 
published in what are called authorized or regular reports, but 
their special authority is little more than nominal. The 
regular reporters enjoy the advantage of receiving copies of 
all written judgments, furnished by the Judge, and of having 
the assistance of the Judge himself in clearing up any am- 
biguous passages which may occur in the delivery of an 
extemporaneous judgment, But any report, printed under 
the name of any gentleman who has eaten his terms and been 
called to the Bar, 1s allowed to be cited as of co-ordinate, if 
not absolutely equal, authority. There are at present no less _ 
than five sets of these so-called irregular reports in every 
Court, and the consequence is that any one of six dit- 
ferent, and possibly conflicting, versions of a judgment may 
be pressed upon a Court as settled law. The uncertainty | 
which such a system involves is not its only evil. Every 
practising barrister is compelled to make himself more or less 
acquainted with all the various reports of the decisions of the 


only is a vast amount of useless labour thus exacted, but the 
pecuniary burden is monstrously heavy. Mr. Daxter caleu- 
lates that a barrister in practice must spend at least 30/. a 
year on Reports alone; and yet, heavily as the profession 
is taxed, the enormous waste of money in printing, and 
in keeping up the staff of six different sets of reports, 
so reduces the returns that the remuneration of those 
engaged in the work is not sufficient to command the 
attention which is necessary to preserve reasonable accuracy. 
Thus the law is confused, the profession is mulcted, and the 
public suffer from a system or want of system which grows 
worse and worse every year, and which none of Lord West- 
BurY’s predecessors have had the courage to grapple with. 

As in most other cases of the kind, it is easier to point out 
existing evils than to specify the precise remedy. One 
point, however, Mr. Dante, makes quite clear. One set, 
and only one set, of reports should be allowed to be 
cited as of authority in the Courts. So strongly has 
this been felt, that some Judges have attempted to lay 
down for their own Courts a rule which can only be 
effectually established by the united action of all. Most of 
these isolated efforts have failed altogether; and though there 
is one Judge who protests that he listens to the irregular 
reports as he reads the Apocrypha, “ for edification, but not 
“for authority,” the pertinacity of counsel and the example 
of his brethren on the bench are generally sufficient to over- 
power his desire to establish unity in judicial records. There 
is an argument which is sometimes advanced against the 
proposal of single official reports. It is suggested that, if the 
regular reports were as superior to their rivals as they ought 
to be, their reputation would soon drive all competitors from 
the field. But, in fact, they are often prolix, sometimes in- 
adequate, always expensive, and very often published so long 
after the time when the judgments are delivered as to deprive 
them of a great part of their value. If these defects were 
removed, it is imagined that their cheaper rivals would 
die out of themselves, and that the required unity of record 
would establish itself without any compulsory rule. Mr. 
DaniEL, we observe, is too clear-sighted to be deluded by this 
notion, but he gives it some countenance by appending to his 
pamphlet a paper by a less experienced practitioner, which is 
based upon what seems to us an entire misconception of the 
difiiculties of the required reform. As a rule, it is true that 
the better of two competing publications will generally anni- 
hilate the worse; but it is not so with reports. Whether one 
version or another be the more correct, a practising barrister 
must either take all that are published, or at any rate have them 
all within reach. If he does not, his client’s interests may at 
any moment be sacrificed by the citation of an authority 
which takes him wholly by surprise. Any one, therefore, 
whether competent or otherwise, who publishes a set of re- 
ports, is certain to secure some purchasers among practising bar- 
risters; and even inferior reports, if recommended by cheapness, 
will command a circulation among country solicitors who re- 
quire them for general information, and not for the purpose of cita- 
tion in Court. If the regular reports were perfect—which man 
of them are far from being — the cheap periodicals would sti 
go on, and the evil of a multiplicity of versions would be in 
no way diminished. Even if Mr. Dante's proposal were 
adopted, and one set of reports alone were accepted as authori- 
tative, the less expensive publications would probably survive. 
They would no longer be used for citation; but where one 
copy is purchased for this p , ten are sold to country 
lawyers, who require them only as supplying more or less 
accurate information as to the general course of decision. For 
this purpose it is quite legitimate that competition should 
have full sway ; and the continued existence of any number of 
reports would cease to be an evil when it was once under- 
stood that, in the presence of the Court, one judicial record 
alone could be appealed to. 


We cannot here follow Mr. Dayret into the details of the 
scheme by which he hopes to diminish the delay and expense 
which are now justly complained of, and to improve the 
accuracy of the official reports. It is obvious that if one 
set of reports is to be invested with exclusive authority, 
every care should be taken in the selection and super- 
vision of the reporters, in order to ensure first-rate work ; and 
at the same time the interests of the public should be com- 
sulted by charging—as is done with Parliamentary Papers 
—only such a price as is required to cover expenses, 
Mr. Dante would vest the authority for these purposes in a 
council of the Bar, with a hierarchy of editors, reporters, and 


Courts in which he practises, under the peril of finding some | assistants. We doubt whether the official sanction and the 
unheard-of judgment thrown in his teeth when he thinks | official guarantee for expenses would be given, or cguld reason- 
that he has a conclusive case in favour of his client. Not! ably be asked, without allowing some more direct control to the 
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authorities themselves ; and the plan altogether seems open to 
the objection of too much complication. But, in principle, 
every one who approaches the subject without prejudice must 
agree with Mr. DanieL, that the objects to be aimed at are 
to make the authoritative record of judicial decisions single 
and conclusive, to ensure its accuracy by every practi- 
cable check, and to present it to the public at the lowest 
possible cost, and with no more delay than is absolutely un- 
avoidable. That these ends can be attained it is impossible 
to doubt, and Lord Westsvry has given sufficient pledges of 
his earnest desire to promote this much-needed reform. It 
may be hoped, therefore, that the administration of justice in 
England will not much longer be impeded by the want of 
a thoroughly trustworthy series of authoritative reports. 


SIMPLE ISSUES. 


HE Spectator is a paper which has, under ‘its present man 

ment, been with so much 
originality, that those whe differ from the conclusions at which it 
avrives on any very important matter of current politics may 
reasonably pause to ask themselves what are the precise grounds 
on which they rest their own case. The Spectator takes, on the 
whole, the Federal side in criticising the conduct and causes of 
the American war, and it does so ina way which people who re- 
flect on politics, and not merely feel or declaim ut them, can 
sympathize with. It blames the excesses of the North, it laughs 
at the idolatry with which the Northerners regard their Paper 
Constitution, it protests against the blind hatred of the North to 
England, and it thinks the probable and desirable end of the war 
will be the establishment of asmall and weak Southern State. We 
are thus taken into another field from that occupied by the 
rampant organs of the Federal cause in England, and feel that we 
have to do with people who are at least worth ing with. 
The main position of the Spectator is exactly that taken by Mr. 
Forster at ly, that there is one simple issue of the war 
on which the attention of Englishmen ought to be concentrated. 
If the North succeeds, slavery, we are told, is doomed on the 
Northern Continent of America ; if the South succeeds, slavery will 
in a new life and force. Englishmen have, therefore, on this 
ae only to ask themselves whether they wish slavery to 
prevail or not. If they do not wish this, they ought to sym- 
pathize with the North ; if they do, they are quite at liberty to 
sympathize with the South. Last week we criticised Mr. Forster's 
speech in its political aspect, and we do not propose to go over the 
ground again. But there is a wider question which it suggests, 
and that is, when are simple issues a guide to political truth ? 
The Spectator is of opinion that the present American war furnishes 
such a case. It assumes that we may very properly ut out of 
sight such questions as whether the members of a Federal union 
are held together by an indissoluble tie, whether it lies in the pro- 
ig misery 0 war is likely to i any substantial 
called on to no more than a moral judgment, may 
regard the contest in its broadest and confine themselves 
to inquiring with the triumph of which side the abolition of 
Slavery is most likely to be connected. In order, however, to 
enter on the argument, we must notice one or two points as to 
which we agree with those from whose general conclusion we dissent. 
It may be allowed that the triumph of the North would tend to 
weaken the hold of slavery, whether nominally or really, on the 
soil of America, and we quite agree that slavery is in itself a 
thing. There are many points of view from which we may judge 
very leniently the ease of those who actually hold slaves. They 
are inheriting a burden east on them by the action of generations 
long passed away ; they give the slaves a far happier life than is 
ded by the savages in Africa; they often make the existence of the 
slave a far brighter one than that of the emancipated pariah of the 
Northern States. But the ownership of slaves, and the legislation 
it involves, exercise a deteriorating influence on the mind, and 
this deterioration is greatly aggravated by the contrast which 


slave-holding presents to the general course of thought and action | 


iu modern times. Slave-holding is highly unfavourable to the 
continuance of political liberty in the State where it prevails ; and 
no parallel from the history of the ancient world, where slaves 
were held in complete unconsciousness of the mischief of 
the system, can blind us to the bad effects of slave-hold- 
ing in the modem world. The vast majority of Southern 


slave-owners are to he pitied, not blamed, for owning slaves; but | 


still slavery remains a bad thing in itself. The question is, whether 
slavery is so bad a thing, and the extirpation of it by violent means 
so good a thing, that when a nation where it is permitted is in 
contlict with another nation thet offers to put it down within the 
borders of its enemy, attention need be paid to any other issue than 
that of asking which side will, if successful, do most to diminish 
the area of slavery in the world? This simple issue has, Mr. 
Forster says, been presented to the working of England 
and they have had no hesitation as to their answer. The educate 

classes, however, as the Spectatoy admits, refuse almost entirely to 
determine their sympathies by this simple issue. They deny that it is 
a case where such an issue can be fairly raised. If we could but get 
some criteria by which we could determine when complicated pall 


tical questions may properly be reduced to a simple issue, and when 
not, we should gain a considerable step towards a right conclusion, 
It will be convenient to begin by referring to one or two cases 
where a simple issue has been raised with the approval,.not only of 
the uneducated, but also of the educated classes in England. In 
the Crimean war, for example, the simple issue was raised whether 
the West of Europe could and should put a stop to the aggressive 
despotism that was dictating ty the civilized world from the East. 
The ostensible object of the war—and of course, to some extent, the 
real object—was to save Turkey from Russia. So far it was, as it 
has been termed, a war of statesmen. Diplomatists had come toa 
deadlock at Constantinople, and the sword was the only instru- 
ment that could make an opening. Those who had been pro- 
tecting Turkey for years called for ships and guns against those 
who had been doing their best for years to pull Turkey to pieces. 
But a war to save Turkey would never have excited much enthu- 
siasm in England. It was Czar was looked on as 
an incarnation of despotism, because he had trampled out the life 
of Poland so far as his vengeance could trample it out, because he 
had turned the scale of battle against Hungary when she was 
hting so gallantly for independence, and because he was the head 

of that system of repression which overspread Central and Southern 
Europe like a thick poisonous mist, that there was an ardent 
wish, in the minds of people of all classes in England, to 
humble him, and to set Europe free from him and _ his 
influence. From this point of view the Crimean war offers a 
parallel to the American war which is worth considering. There 
1s the ees the Unionists to preserve their Empire intact— 
an attempt that is perhaps in accordance with public law, and is 
certainly very natural; and there was the attempt of Western 
statesmen to weaken the position of Russiain Turkey, and keep the 
balance of things as they were before the Czar seceded from the 
understanding on which the peaceable relations of the three great 
Powers in the East are based. Whether we succeeded in our 
object so far as Turkey went is a matter open to great controversy. 
But there was also the indirect issue raised, whether the destroyer 
of Poland and H should dictate to Europe, and this issue 
attracted the main attention of England; and there can be no 
doubt that on this issue we were successful, and that the impulse 
towards liberty which Europe has received in the last seven years 
may be, in a great measure, traced to the Crimean war. If any 
ublic speaker had at that time spoken as Mr. Forster has 
iene at Leeds, and had asked his audience not to think 
too much about = but to attend to the simple issue 
whether England w go with despotism or against it, 
he would have carried his hearers with him, even though they 
had been educated enough to know that the war was waged 
not to put down despotism but to save Turkey, and that it was 
doubtful whether Turkey could really be saved after all, or whether 
we were called on to save it. Much the same thing has happened 
with regard to the Italian struggle, and there we were spectators just 
as we are only spectators of the American war. We came to the 
conclusion that we would only raise the simple issue whether 
Italy should have the freedom she longed for. There were many 
considerations that might have complicated the question. There 
were questionable things done by Piedmont; the transfer of Savoy 
and Nice wasa greatscandal; the fate of some of the Princes of the 
| old Italian States seemed a very hard one ; and it might easily have 
"happened that a free Italy, freed by France, would be a tool in 
her hands against England, ‘We forgot all these things, and = 
them by, because the political life of a nation was at stake. This 
was the simple issue to which we attended, and we pardoned 
everything to Italy because we concentrated our thoughts on this 
one point in her case. And we are accustomed to think, and 
perhaps to boast, that we did not think thus in vain, and 


bad | that the success of Italy has been in some measure owing to the 


moral support of England. We were neutral; we did not fight 
Austria; we did not help to strip the ee of his possessions ; but 
our neutrality was a friendly neutrality to, Italy, and Italy 
_ profited by this friendliness, although her enemies could not com- 
| plain that we were guilty of any breach of neutrality. This is 
| exactly what those friends of the North who are not mere partisans 
‘ask at our hands. They wish us to be friendly neutrals, and to 
| give such support as our sympathy carries with it to the antago- 
| nists of slavery, just as we gave it to the antagonists of political 
oppression. 

On the other hand, when we look at the history of many 
moral evils with which the moral evil of slavery may 
be compared, we find that enormous harm and _ injustice 
_ have been caused by raising simple issues, and acting on the 

view which these simple issues suggest, The advocates of 
_ persecution for religious opinion raise an issue that is simple 
enough. They say that error in religion leads to the most fright!ul 
penalties in the future world, that the man who propagates reli- 

gious error brings these penalties on others, and therefore he 
ought to be stopped at all hazards. Persecution can eflect 
its purpose, amd in many instances has done s0; and therefore 
it cannot be argued against as futile, The only two arguments 
against persecution which we know of are, first, that we do not 
| know that religious error does entail penalties in the next world 
in such a way that we can presume to say in what cases these 
| penalties will be inflicted; and, secondly, that it hardens, 
| brutalizes, and degrades the persecutors and the nation which 
has been brought by persecution to think rightly, and so that 
it defeats its own purpose, and condemns the vitiated nation 
| to the penalties from which its orthodoxy is supposed to 
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exempt it. Religious persecution is out of fashion now; but 
raising simple issues on moral questions finds many other 
fields. There are nations of Europe which have attempted alto- 
gether to put down prostitution ; and there are people in England 
who wish to put down drunkenness by making all drinking of 
intoxicating liquors absolutely illegal. both cases, men attend 
only to the simple issue, whether vice shall or shall not be swept 
away. Those who can reflect, and who Imow a little of the sad 
history of mankind, refuse to allow a simple issue of this kind to 
terminate all discussion. They point out that if men are made 
good by Acts of Parliament, nature will break out in some way or 
other ; that if the future is pictured as it probably would be if the 
desired legislation were carried out, there would be worse vices and 
a more awful degradation of humanity than even the present license 
dreams of; and that a Maine Liquor Law would be evaded, hated, 
and secretly set at nought. They also call to mind how dismal 
would be the social change which tyrannical = would 
produce in those who caused it and were acted on by it—what an 
awful amount of hypocrisy, spying, backbiting, falsehood, and petty 
hatred it would involve—how it would corrupt affection, poison 
confidence, weaken self-resolve, and sap all manliness of character. 
These appear to us to be the two criteria by which, when we 
survey the moral world, we have to judge whether a simple issue 
which promises to free us from an admitted evil can properly be 
raised. We look to the future, and ask that an intelligible pos- 
sible future shall be placed before us in which no great misery 
shall exist in consequence of the change, and which shall have the 
elements of permanence, and also of equity, in itself. We also ask 
that the change by which the moral good is to be achieved shall 
not be obviously likely to produce a great moral evil, and to injure 
the character of those who work it out. 

These tests appear to us equally applicable when we come to 
questions of politics. In the cases of Russia and Italy there was 
a simple issue raised, and a change which we think morally and 
politically desirable was produced without national character 
suffering, and without a state of things being created full of fresh 
confusion and of unending strife and misery. We fought against 
Russia and despotism, but we did not aim at subjugating Russia, or 
holding her as a dependency, or altering seriously the balance of 

erin Europe. We wished no more than that Russia should mind 

own business, and let Germany and Italy have a chance. We 
were content with instilling the general lesson that such acts as 
those of the Czar in Poland and Hungary are apt to recoil some 
day on their doer. Nor can it be said that the war did us, or 
Russia, or Europe, any moral harm. We fought according to rule, 
and with respect for our enemy and ourselves. In the same way 
there was an intelligible future promising a decent chance of happi- 
ness for a free and united Italy, and involving all that elevation of 
character which goes with political freedom. Now, are the educated 
classes right or wrong in thinking that these tests are not satis- 
fied when we look at the American war and are asked to attend 
to the simple issue whether c+ will gain or lose by the trium 
of the North? In America itself, so far as we can see, those who 
ask us to attend to this simple issue picture no other future to 
themselves than a massacre of the slaveholders that will amount 
almost to extermination, a confiscation of all their estates, and a 
helpless, uncared-for, despairing population of freed blacks. The 
President who has decreed the general emancipation of all the 
blacks in the Slave States has no other conception of how he 
could manage them, if he were successful in the war, than that of 
deporting four millions of souls to some unknown region. The 
future which this moral change is to bring about is one of whole- 
sale misery and ruin, Then, again, the production of this change, 
so far as it has been produced, has had a most disastrous effect on 
those who have taken a share in it. The political liberty for which 
slavery will, it is said, make the South unfit, has been abandoned 
by the North almost without regret ; and with it must go all the 
moral good that political liberty has to offer. Nor is it possible 
that men should contemplate the creation of such a future as the 
North proposes for the South without extreme and rapid dete- 
rioration of character. It is horrible that men who profess a 
desire for human happiness, and a regret for such moral evils as 
slavery entails on the slave, should harden themselves into the 
passionate desire for blood, and for the utter ruin and desolation 
of the South, which pervades the North. Therefore we think that 
the simple issue raised by Mr. Forster and the Spectator is not the 
right issue, We are not really asked whether slavery is an evil, 
and whether we are for or against it. We are really asked 
whether, admitting slavery to be an evil, we think it one which 
ought to be wiped out at the cost of millions of lives, and of the 
ruin of hundreds of thousands, with no future except that of exter- 
mination and robbery and a heavy brutalizing tyranny, and with 
an inevitable injury to the political and moral worth of those who 
undertake the process. 


HUGGER-MUGGER, 


Moe minds have an untidy corner. Most men have a taste, 
in some quarter or other, for hugger-mugger—for unworthy 
shifts and expedients, or for mere slovenliness and its mus 
comforts, Where circumstances run absolutely counter to this 
tendency, and will allow it no natural indulgence, it sometimes 
mes @ craving of the soul for shabbiness and squalor. Thus we 


occupations whose charm lies in grimy shirt-sleeves and blackened 
hi We are told of quondam beauties who have indemnified 
themselves for the pains of vanity, the restraints of slim waists and 
tortured locks, brocade, and diamonds, by a soily, snuffy 
old age; and of little princes kicking and screaming to be allowed 
to play in the mud of the streets. e do not, however, pretend 
that this passion for hugger-mugger is common. It is, rather, a 
lurking kindness in most of us, showing itself sometimes in mere 
trivial eccentricities, times as a sort of necessary set-off to a 
great deal of pretension—an economy in small things to atone for 
a great extravagance. Thus the taste for show is more commonly 
than not qualified by a secret fancy for hugger-mugger; not 
really because it is cheap, though perhaps this imposture is main- 
tained, but because there is in most people a divided allegiance 
towards themselves. They like the world to take a certain exalted 
view of them and their pretensions, while they have an inner con- 
sciousness that they have no real claim to this position. When 
you reach their innermost notion of what is due to them, it comes 
to this, that anything will do; and there is a positive satis- 
faction in making anything do, provided nobody else knows or 
sees. No doubt show, appearances, order, dignity, cause a great 
deal of trouble. Very few would encounter them for the mere 
pleasure they give; nobody who is not thoroughly trained can 
maintain a consistent liking for them for their own sake; and men 
constantly sink into hugger-mugger from the mere weakness of 
their nature, and the intirmity of their resolution. They i 
in its dinginess ing home-like and congenial with the 
humanity which arose from clay and will return to dust. Yet, 
of course, men are ashamed of this inclination in themselves. 
On no account must the world know it. Indeed, the world 
must have a wholly different notion of us, and be kept in 
the dark as to our little weakness; it must be ignorant of a 
hundred shifts which we positively relish putting ourselves to. 
Every position has its proper restraints, and no man has a right to 
profit by the privileges of a class and not conform himself to its 
obligations. All form, state, and order implies the interposition 
of some impediment to the immediate gratification of our natural 
wants—the intervention, that is, of a medium, something that puts 
itself between the fingers and the dish; and the higher the 
station, the more of these restraints intervene. We do not doubt 
that the poor find, without knowing it, a very material com- 
pensation for many of their privations in the prompt access they 
are permitted to such satisfactions as they have. Not but that 
the humblest cottage, decently ordered, abounds with checks. The 
cupboard and the stated meals constitute the discipline and order of 
“wyriads of households, and raise them above the hugger-mugger 
of others, where the loaf is always on the table, and not a moment 
is allowed to elapse between the sensation of hunger and its 

ugger-mugger, then, is result of dislike, impatience, con- 
‘empt, or mere slovenly neglect of the received itions 
between our natural needs and their fulfilment. The ums, no 
doubt, sometimes become excessive and irrational, and it is ri 
to resist them ; but the advocates for their disregard or sup on 
pever treat them as restraints, and therefore as discipline, but only 
as ministering to the pride of man. Medieval religion was in 
the habit of estimating a man’s sanctity by the degree in which he 
dispensed with the restraints of the life to which he was born, and 
contined himself to the simplest wants, satisfied in the most lirect 
and informal method. It was a point to keep the condition of 
the poor at its minimum of requirements; and what must many 
a hermit’s cell have looked like and been—rushes, maple-dish, 
and all—if we once enter into the temptations to po oeene 
mugger of that sullen, solitary, negligent existence! It was in 
the same spirit that sour yterians every new re- 
tinement, and protested against the intervention of forks, with 
the argument that God gave men good meat and they were 
become too proud to touch it with their fingers; whereas, in 
reality, to persons habituated to the simpler method, the new 
fashion ntust have been a considerable trial of patience : ~ 

For much refinement, when it late arrives, 
: May be the grace, not comfort of our lives. 
And in this matter a school of philosophy has sided with asceticism. 
The new lights of the last century who advocated savage life were 
really exalting hugger-mugger. “This was the teaching of Send- 
ford and Merton, impersonated in Harry, who contemned the order 
and state of Tommy's home, and for his part saw no use in any of 
those fine things, but only ate when he was hungry and drank 
when he was “dry.” This was the ing of that theory, so 
plausible to boyhood, that every man should be educated with a 
agg his bemg some day left to his own resources on a desert 
and. 

If absolute equality were ever attainable, it must be through the 
means of hugger-mugger, which is the only true leveller; and it 
should be understood, every man who practises it, that he is 
doing his part to bring down his class to the one below it. It is 
sometimes quoted as an instance of noble simplicity that great 
people defy conventional tions; but we maintain that when a 

uke carries his own t-bag, and a man of fortune travels second- 
class, or when anybody not pressed by absolute poverty allows himself 
to ap in sordid, a 9 sla y attire, he is inflicting ablow on 
pe pone What right has a man to enjoy all the distinctions 
and privileges of exalted station without its penalties ? And to be 
waited upon, instead of doing things for himself, in spite of the 


read of kings casting off their robes of state to don greasy — 
gowns, to shuffle p Ae in old slippers, to recreate themselves 


honour of it, may be one of the most prominent of these penalties. 
In fact, to a man of an active fussy temperament, being waited 
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upon is often one of the greatest exercises of patience he can 
be put to. Indolence and practice combined learn, indeed, 
to take it easily; the lady who summoned Quasha to tell 
Quaco to tell Fibba to pick up the pin that lay at her foot had to 
wait for her pin, and was resigned to the delay. But there are a 
hundred things that ought to be waited for rather than done irre- 
ly by the principal’s own hands—an irregularity which it isa 

ittle penance to certain le to abstain from. Every nature has 
its own form of the temptation. There is the indolent and passive 
temper, that lets everything take its course, and sits in a 
muddle from mere weakness and poverty of spirit; and there 
is the restless and over-busy temper, that cannot endure to wait 
for the proprieties, and that reduces things to disorder and 
ion from simple impatience of form and arrangement. To 
teach these busy people that things will be done though they do 
not do them is a rare triumph of training. Restless bodily 
activity which has once known the careless luxury of helping 
itself on every occasion, of dispensing with complications, is apt 
to become hopelessly unmanageable. There is a conceit in the 
doing things for oneself, a mistrust engendered by impatience, 
which makes these people the worst masters and mistresses in the 
world, and their houses the worst-conducted; though the same 
temper would be invaluable in that condition where a man must 
do a thing himself or it will be undone, and where Nature’s fine 
gentleman — serene in dignified confidence that the service will be 
rendered, and that, come what may, he shall never be subject to 
a scuffle, and confusion — might be rather at a loss. This 
humble vice of doing what it is not one’s business to do is a subtle 
disqualifier for high place, if a man has ambition. This sham 
humility will keep him back, and tincture his manner with inde- 
cision and self-distrust, infused by the consciousness of being often 
in situations and positions which he would not choose the world to 


Those men are in their own circle, and are secure of 
consideration and regard, who steadfastly resist hugger-mugger, 
and in their nature hate and abhor it — who fight against it, never 
sink in their inner spirit beneath their own implied and avowed 
pretensions, are never caught at unawares, and are present- 
able down to every minute propriety. This state of things im- 
plies an habitual self-respect, a kind of sense of desert (not 
necessarily moral desert), and commands the deference which it 
tagitly claims. If a man shows, by his actions and his treatment 
of himself, his estimate of his own pretensions, others will acqui- 
esce in it — and with justice, for this is being tame to oneself. Such 
a one is guided, not by what others see or think, but by an innate 
idea of fitness, a love of order and refinement for their own sake, 
whether other eyes are witnesses or not. But all this necessitates 
constant trouble and no end of sacrifices, and implies a very ex- 
ceptional ‘antagonism to all forms of muddle and incongruity; 
for habits of forethought, punctuality, precision, restraint, unre- 
mittingly tised in what seem small matters, involve greater 
coll-oonieel, and also greater strength of will, than far more con- 

icuous sacrifices made once ina way. Mr. Kinglake furnishes a 
bon example of this sort of hero in General Airey, who, when 
roughing it with his wife in a log-hut in West Canada, where his 
appointment lay, manfully resisted the all but irresistible blandish- 
ments of hugger-mugger : — 

Clad coarsely during the day, he was oaly to be distinguished from the 
other workmen by his greater activity greater powers of endurance. 
Many any eek eae ne have done the like of this, but commonly they have 
ended by ing altogether just that which they seemed in their working 
hours — by becoming, in short, mere husbandmen. It was not so with Airey. 
When his people came to speak to him in the evening, they always found him 
transformed. Partly by the subtle change which they were able to see in his 
manner, TT too by so outward a thing as the rigorous change in his dress, 
but most of all, perhaps, by his natural ascendency, they were prevented from 
forgetting that their fellow-labourer of the morning was their master—a 
master to whom they were growing every day more attached, but still their 
master. 


The subtle change in manner was due, no doubt, to the associa- 
tions of polished life connected with the ceremonious change of 
me le would have feared to seem finical, but 
“ natural ascendency,” in indulging its innate refine 
ment, without which even ease is discomfort, had no such mis- 
givings. On the other hand, there are persons whose plan 
and idea of life is absolutely opposed to this principle — who 
would be hugger-mugger in a palace, from a positive taste for 
a shuffling sort of comfort, caring for nothing that does not tend 
to the lazy ease of the moment, and indifferent who knows and 
sees their ideal worked out, 
From the time that Polonius was “in hugger-mugger” in- 


terred — 

No t sword nor hatchment o’er his bones, 

No rite nor formal ostentation — 
the word has never been used but with an implied apology, 
as if it were a rude term for a discreditable thing; and yet 
who shall say that there is not something endearing in it still? 
Perfect order is apt to be oppressive to poor human nature. 
We like one of these point-device people better, and feel 
vastly more at home with him, when we have found some 
flaw in his exactitude, some slovenly saa about him. Let 
a large party be kept indoors through a long rainy morning, and 
by the end of it the 


ey will, if they are allowed to follow their 
instincts, be caught all collected together in the house’s untidiest 
corner— school-room, work-room, or lumber-room. The sight of 
disorder is a refreshing c 
For health and spirits un 


, and unlocks heart and tongue. 
ly enjoy a momentary collision 


with confusion, perhaps because it imparts a sense of power 
to overcome it; Shin oe the contrary, invalids and melancholy 
persons have a natural horror of it even in its chance contact, as 
we see in their fastidious disgust for dust, disorder, and every 
form of bustling or shabby negligence. 

In an occasional encounter with hugger-mugger undoubtedly 
lies one of the attractions of the annual seaside excursion. 
That liberty of dispensing with a hundred conventional necessities 
which belongs to lodgings in a crowded watering-place and to a 
sauntering out-of-door life—the feeling of roughing it, in careless 
defiance of home restraints—often imparts quite as keen an exhila- 
ration, for a day or two at least, as the tumbling waves themselves. 
Itis, formost people, the nearest practicable approach to that infantine 
dream of perfect felicity—life in a travelling caravan, with feather- 
bed and blankets inside and a chimney at top. Many a reader has 
warmed to that scene of genial hugger-mugger in David Copper- 
Jield, where the hero gives a dinner, and an almost raw leg of 
mutton offers an occasion for Mr. Micauber’s talents in this line. 
He calls for a gridiron, and the formal company arrangements of 
the table are instantly broken up in a joyful confusion of 
hissing, spluttering chops, shirt-sleeves, and laughter. But Da- 
mocles’ sword hangs over all these surreptitious joys, and it falls 
here most appropriately in the form of somebody’s servant. It i 
if we wre. right, the villain of the story who keeps a butler, an 
this man enters when the fun is at its highest, and lyses 
the guilty assembly by the mere terror of hispresence. And, in fact, 
servants are the great bugbears of all lovers of hugger-mugger for 
the mere comfort of it. If people anticipate their servants’ duties, 
they are generally careful that the actual perpetrator of the for- 
bidden toil should be anonymous. If a man carries his own port- 
manteau to his room, he would rather that the servant wonsien’- 
ness it was to take it should not know how it came there. oo 
in fact, are quite right to despise any form of hugger-mugger, 
to have pretty ~~ ideas, too, as to what constitutes it, for 
this is necessary to their own sense of importance. If masters once 
helped themselves, their vocation would be gone, and the honours 
and credit of their profession extinguished. To be sure, a lazy 
fellow is willing that anybody should do his work for him, but 
he does not the less despise the doer as one who feels himself 
unworthy of his services; while he bestows all his willing at- 
tendance upon those who recognise his office and place, and 
the restraints, while they exact the privileges, of their own, 


PRINCIPES. 


ik igs English readers of modern French books few things are 
more striking than the way in which, on all occasions, our 
neighbours write about “ tes. gat Take up any French specula- 
tion upon any subject—political, religious, moral, social, historical— 
and you are at once plunged into a sea of princy This or that 
institution or doctrine is a logical consequence of the principe of 
authority, the principe of equality, or the principe of some other 
abstract substantive. Indeed, it seems as if the number of prin- 
cipes from which everything is said to découler were limited only 
by the number of abstract words contained in the dictionary, 
or capable of being coined by ingenious writers. When 
you try to ascertain precisely what a principe means, 
and to consider how such a proposition, for instance, as “He 
always supported the principe dautorité” could be replaced 
without the use of et eer word, it is extremely difficult 
to do so. Indeed, the difficulty is so great as to suggest the con- 
clusion that the expression is in reality unmeaning, and that 
this is the very reason why it is so popular, 

Let us take a particular instance. In the early of the first 
volume of his History of the French Revolution, M. Louis Blanc 
has a great deal of the usual flourish of trumpets about principes. 
The Sia state of things in France, he tells us, reposed on the 
principe @autorité; the Revolution introduced the principe 
@égakté; and in that golden age which is ultimately to arrive 
we shall live under the principe de fraternité. He then explains 
what these different Brincipes are. “The principe of authority,” 
he says, “is that whi es the life of nations repose on beliefs 
blindly pape, on a& superstitious respect for tradition, on in- 

uality, and which, as a means of employs constraint.” 

e goes on to contrast this with the other principes which the 
Revolution brought into fashion, and on which it proceeded. All 


that he writes isfull of such , and the same is true of almost 
all modern French authors. Let us take, then, this explanation 
of the principe d autorité, and see whether, strictly ing, it can 


be said to have any meaning at all. In the first place, it not 
even attempt to explain what a principe is; for it asserts only 
that the principe of authority is that principe which makes, 
&e. Is a principe, then, equivalent to a theory or proposition, 
and does the principe of authority mean no more than “the 
proposition that the life of nations on beliefs blindly 
accepted, &c.?” In short, is a conflict of o — principes 
merely a name for a controversy between men hol ing conflictin, 
opinions as to which of those opinions is true? If this were all 
e phrase itself would be intelligible enough, though the reason 
for using it in preference to the plain words “ opinions” and 
“ controversy about opinions” would not be apparent. It is, how- 
ever, very clear that this is not all that is meant, or supposed to 
be meant, by a principe. The class of writers in question con- 
stantly use the word in a way which shows that they suppose it to 
mean something far wider and more mysterious, They constantly 
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of principes as of things which have not only an existence, 
but a sort of authority of their own. Such or such a measure mai 
have such or such dations, or may be open to such or su 
objections; butif it reposes on a principe, considerations like these 
are not only not deemed conclusive, they are scarcely sup 
to be fit, if indeed they are at all fit, to be taken into considera- 
tion. It is obvious that if, in the minds of these writers, a principe 
meant nothing but a theory or a proposition, they would never use 
such language ; for the assertion that a particular proposal must bé 
dealt with in a particular way, because of its relation to a given 
proposition or theory, would at once suggest the question whether 
the proposition or theory were true. By calling it a principe it 
appears to be put on a different footing from a mere theory. It is 
a theory, and something more—an authoritative theory, supposed, 
as it were, to be set on a pedestal above all power of question or con- 
tradiction. One effect of this is that the name of the principe is 
associated in the most indistinct and shadowy way with its meaning. 
To recur to M. Louis Blane’s principe dautorité; the words 
run off the tongue with delightful ease, and would convey 
to most of those who heard them a sort of vague notion 
that they knew what was meant, but how far would they 
connect them with the definition which M. Louis Blanc 
himself gives of the phrase? And how far did any sane 
human being ever hold the opinion which that definition 
describes? ‘There might be some plausibility, for instance, in 
aking of Louis XIV. or Bossuet as eminent representatives of 
the “ principle of authority ;” but who would think of seriously 
maintaining that either of those remarkable men believed or 
taught that “the life of nations reposes” (a phrase, by the way, 
which would have made Bossuet shudder) “on beliefs blindly 
accepted, on the superstitious respect for tradition,” &c. They 
would have heen the first to disavow such doctrines, and would 
have given plenty of reasons, good or bad, to show that the 
grounds on which they wished their beliefs to be accepted were 
anything but blind, and that their respect for tradition was not 
superstitious, but reasonable. Now the words “blind” and “super- 
stitious” are the emphatic words of M. Louis Blanc’s definition ; for 
every human being’s conduct is regulated by (which is probably 
something like what is meant by “the life of nations reposing on”’) 
(nav accepted, which are nothing else but their own opinions, 


and respect for tradition—that is, for the opinions which they take 
on the authority of others. Hence, the phrase, principe d'autorité 
which is but one specimen of any number of such phrases, has 
either no definite meaning at all, or has a definite meaning which 
leads to all sorts of absurdities. The truth is that it has no defi- 
nite meaning; but it has an indefinite meaning which, for a great 
many purposes, does better, and which has, amongst other things, 
the curious property of looking specially definite and systematic. 
The indefinite meaning of the phrase is that there are a number of 
feclings, habits of mind, and theories, all of which to a certain 
extent resemble each other by reason of their common relation to 
the subject of the origin and extent of political power. For 
instance, when a man says, “The reign of Louis XIV. was the era 
when the principle of authority ruled with despotic power in the 
world of politics, art, and literature,” he means that a number of 
doctrines relating to these various subjects, a number of feelings 
produced by believing in these doctrines, and a number of courses 
of conduct adopted in accordance with them, existed at that time, 
had great influence, and were closely related to each other. The 
other way of stating this is shorter, and certainly more poetical ; 
for, under the one word principe it throws a hasty glance at a 
great number of totally different things, and at the same time, to 
some extent, personifies the principe and gives the reader a 
vague notion of some mysterious entity of that name soaring over 
and regulating the great ocean of human affairs. 

This use of the word principe is but one example of ten 
thousand of the gxtreme vagueness and indistinctness of a great 
part of the semi-philosophical language which prevails in the 
present day, especially amongst French writers. The whole 
subject is dealt with by M. De Tocqueville in a of his 
great work which ought to be more widely known than it is : — 

A democratic writer will prefer to speak in the abstract of cilies, 
instead of capable men, and without specifying the things to which this 
capacity applies. He will speak of actualities, to paint in one word what 
is passing before the eye at a given moment; and he will comprehend under 
the word eventualities all that may happen in the whole universe subse- 
—_ to the moment when he speaks. . . . . Indett, to make their 

scourse more lively, they personify the subject of these abstract words and 
make it act like a real person. ‘They will say, “the force of cireumstances 
requires capacities to govern.” .... Ican best explain myself by refe- 
rence tomy own example. I have often used the word “equality” abso- 
lutely ; I have also personified equality in some places, and have thus said 
that eG en some things, and avoided others. The writers of the age 
of Louis XIV. would never have written thus. It would never have oceurred 
to any one of them to use the word equality without applying it to some par- 
ticular thing, and they would rather have given up the use of it than have 
consented to make equality a living person. 

In this, as in some other instances, M. De Tocqueville is 

-Tather too much enamoured of the theory always 
him as to the effects of democracy; but the fact to which he 
refers is undeniably true. It may, however, be explained without 
reference to the rapid increase of a proximate equality of con- 
ditions, though that, a other things, may have a certain 
relation to it. .The most obvious reason why people like vague 
and abstract language in the present day is, that knowledge 
has of late years increased so enormously that unless 
the check of immediate practical necessity is on a man, he 
is under the strongest temptation to talk vaguely. Almost every 


one who is not absolutely ignorant knows, ina vague general way, a 
deal about the general character of the reign, for instance, of 
uis XIV. He knows, for instance, that the king had enormous 
power, and the people few rights, that great importance was at- 
tached to the observance of certain rules in art and literature, and 
that the general impression which the history of the time conveys is 
that of stately formality. It is very convenient to describe all this 
by saying that in the age of Louis XIV., the principle of autho- 
rity was very powerful; and it requires some acquaintance with 
some one at least of the subjects in which language has to be used 
with strictness to see that the expression has, in reality, no mean- 
ing at all, but hovers between several different meanings, some 
of which may be true and others false. 

The most singular fact about language of this kind is, that it 
frequently earns for those who employ it a reputation for the 
possession of those very gifts of which in reality it denotes the 
absence. Thus we constantly hear of the extreme precision of the 
French language, and that it is admirably adapted for theories of 
all kinds, because it is so full of abstract terms. The truth is, that 
the tendency of the French of our own days to invent abstract 
phrases is the strongest possible proof of their disinclination to 
think with anything like patience or exactness upon the subjects 
to which those terms are generally applied. “ An abstract term,” 
says M. De Tocqueville, “is like a box with a false bottom ; you can 
put into it what ideas you please, and take them out without bei 
seen.” Hence language becomes vague exactly in proportion as it 
becomes abstract, and it loses true precision as it gains that a 
ance of system and completeness which leads superficial observers 
to fall down and worship its logical beauty, and humbly to insinuate 
that, if it does not — to be true, that is because practice is one 
thing and theory another. It is an almost unfailing test of the 
value of assertions made in abstract words—such as the word 
principe for instance — to try to throw them into specific proposi- 
tions relating to some particular person or thing. The result of 
trying to do so is almost always the discovery that no such proposi- 
tions can be framed ; and that what looks like a proposition, and 
an eminently respectable and scientific one, is in reality a mere 

hrase for a whole string of propositions between which the author 
es never made his choice, if, indeed, he was ever distinctly aware 
of their existence. 


BENEVOLENT COMMITTEES. 


[T the Census returns, so far as they regard the occupations 
of the people, were made with anything like fidelity 
to truth, a large proportion of the independent class would 
return their employment under the head of Committee-men or 
Committee-women. There are a very considerable number of 
persons who, so far as they have any employment at all, live only 
for this one end—that they may attend committees. There is no 
question that they are useful in their time ; for without a committee 
nothing can be done. Whether it is a Prince Consort’s Memorial 
a hundred and fifty feet high that has to be erected, or a mill 
between two prize-fighters that has to be arranged, a committee 
must be called into existence before it can be done. The nine- 
teenth century has come to the conclusion that it is not good for 
man to live alone, or do anything else alone ; and therefore, when- 
ever any one takes a benevolent or any other project in hand, he 
cannot secure for it the support and confidence of the public until 
he has taken unto himself a chairman, a vice-chairman, and a 
secretary, and has further plagued a score of gentlemen into 
allowing their names to be printed as his committee. It is 
a curious feature of our national manners and customs, demon- 
strating at once the intense distrust of each other which 
Englishmen entertain, and also bearing a gratifying testimon 
to the extent of the class who are at once idle and well to do. 
ladies’ committee displays the institution in its most comic form. 
It is a creation of comparatively recent date. Our grand- 
mothers would have looked upon the life of a philanthropic lady 
of the’ present day, continually attending committees and de- 
bating at them like a man, as a very masculine eccentricity. 
Indeed, our language testifies to the novelty of the idea; for the 
grammatical feminine of “Chairman” (at least as pronounced) 
means a lady whose occupations are far more unassuming than 
those of the President of a Committee. The existence of such an 
official is a production of that self-improving and benevolent move- 
ment which has distinguished the last forty years. Just as, in the 
middle ages, every effort at world-bettering took the form of a reli- 
ious order, so now, just as ree eer y, it takes the form of a 
‘ommittee. The circle of subjects in which women are allowed 
to show anything more than a speculative interest is very limited ; 
and so great efforts have been made in recent years to give an 
anti-frivolous turn to their thoughts by encouraging them to 
become active promoters of works. The result has been to 
tack on to every clergyman 2 La‘lies’ Committee, which has become 
almost a necessary portion of the organization of the parish. The 
movement has undoubtedly done an infinity of good in various 
ways; but it is not without its difliculties. ‘The great perplexity, 
the eternal problem, dogs us even into the region of good works— 
that women cannot be induced to look upon a male clergy in an 
abstract point of view. It is not wk A rule, they fall in love 
Eng’ 


with them—the feminine spirit in is too practical for that. 
In the first but few of the clergy are unmarried ; and in the 
second, still fewer of them, pecuniarily speaking, are worth 


marrying. But without going to this length, they are still careful 
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to pay to the clergyman that charming tribute of caprice—adoring 
day and with him the next—by which the 
are wont to recognise the difference of sex. This tendency, though 
producing in its operation many touching entanglements, and 
many romantic attitudes of devotion or hate, is in its effects a 
serious hindrance to the works. A cle , dealing with 
a committee of ladies, presents the liveliest representation of the 
darker aspect of polygamy that it falls within the opportunities of 
an Englishman to study. At first, everything is smoothed over by 
the restraints of courtesy and the ideal virtues which surround a 
new acquaintance of the pues sex. But as time goes on, both 
sides fall off their guard and lose their rose-coloured first impres- 
sions. The natural relation of the sexes will re-assert itself in 
spite of clerical or fashionable conventionalities. Man was formed 
to bully, as woman was formed to nag. The committee soon come 
to look upon the clergyman as an intolerable tyrant; and the 
clergyman, before very a of his committee as of a swarm 
of parochial mosquitoes. is unfortunate law, that the attach- 
ment of a female parishioner to her cle: must assume an 
> oes type, and oscillate between hot fits and cold, is a sad 
obstacle to parochial good works. The result of it is, that there 
are always a considerable number of ladies who, in the matter of 
sitting on committees and distributing tracts, may be looked upon 
as emerite. Most Englishwomen of independent means have, at 
some period or other cf their lives, addicted themselves to that 
pursuit. Buta ~~ portion, having persuaded themselves in 
early life that the clergyman under whom they were working was 
either a primitive martyr or a medieval saint, have slackened in 
their zeal perceptibly when the awful fact burst upon them that 
he was only a respectable incumbent. 

In other respects, — aside these embarrassing alternations of 
tender reverence and spiteful estrangement, it cannot be said that 
there is much difference between male and female committees. 
Their ability to get through work is about on a par. The most 
curious characteristic of all these bodies is their utter helplessness. 
They are animated by a sincere desire to do a great deal, but they 
never contrive to get beyond the preliminary stage of talking. In 
the first days of its existence, the members of a religious or 
benevolent committee are a beautiful subject of contemplation. 
Their zeal to be doing something, with their boundless faith in the 

ossibility of doing a great deal, is almost pathetic in its innocent 
ervour. After a time, a change comes over them. For some 
or reason, nothing is done, or, at least, nothing which 
could not be done by any one of their number who should 
devote to the work half an hour in every week. The committee 
meets with regularity, and is inspired by the most single-hearted 
desire to get ugh its work ; but at the end of a couple of hours 
the mem — with an uncomfortable, half-penitent con- 
sciousness that they have got through nothing but a vast amount 
of gossip. Perhaps the business on hand was to write some letter 
of importance that was to be drawn up with care. A sub-committee 
has previously been appointed to compose a draft, which has been 
done with infinite labour. The chairman, knowing what is to follow, 
makes a desperate effort to pass the draft as it stands. But the scru- 
pulous member of the Committee, who always does everything on 
principle, loudly objects. If the Committee the letter, they 
in effect assert that they have written it. Unless every member 
of the Committee takes a part in the composition of the letter, 
such an assertion would be an untruth ; and he for his part will be no 
party to abreach of the Ninth Commandment. A lawyer of liberal 
tendencies, who happens to belong to the Committee, timidly inti- 
mates a doubt whether the Ninth Commandment really applies 
to the case. This heretical insinuation arouses the attention of the 
clerical members. An unemployed old clergyman, who in default 
of other avocations gives much of his time to committees, and 
has a character for pious eloquence to support, immediately inter- 
poses. It would grieve him very much, he observes, if a Com- 
mittee composed of such distinguished names should seem even 
for a moment to give their sanction to those lax and neological 
interpretations of Holy Scripture which at the present time are, 
unhappily, so prevalent. A general discussion upon the Decalogue 
ensues, en ing off into a lively dispute as to the exact 
positions maintained by Bishop Colenso. ‘The Chairman in despair 
proposes to concede the point, and to read the draft of the letter 
ph by paragraph. At last, after many fruitless efforts, the 
Sannin a n the heretical Bishop is brought to a close, and 
only leaves behind it two or three earnest di in an under 
tone, which are continued to the close of the sitting. The reading 
of the letter begins. For two sentences everything goes on 
smoothly. The assembled philanthropists have a v conscious- 
ness that the beginning of a discussion is like the letting out of 
water; and though every one present, except the author, is of 
opinion that the two sentences might have been more neatly 
expressed, they all put a strong restraint upon themselves, and are 
silent. At last, a sentence occurs in which the pronoun “they” 
is used to indicate the Committee. This is too much for the 


critical member, who wes himself on the 


amended, and pieced ther, till at last the meeting, weary of 
the contest, adopts a fonauls which is a all that 
have been proposed. It naturally results that, when the whole 
paragraph is read over again to see how it runs, the new formula 
is found to be absolutely unintelligible. At last, in despair, the 
Committee resolve that the Secretary be directed to make sense of 
it at his leisure. The reading of the letter proceeds. But by this 
time the critical ions of the Committee are aroused, and a 
‘fresh grammatical difficulty is staried at every other line ; and long 
before the English of the letter is satisfactorily adjusted, the time 
when the Committee must separate is reached. The members 
return home, not, perhaps, with a distinct belief that they have 
done anything, but with a strong conviction, which they do not 
fail to enlarge upon in the bosom of their families, that they are 
worked to death. 

It is said that every evil must work its own cure. One would 
have thought that by this time the absolute impotence of a numer- 
ous body of men for ing on the details of business would have 
led even benevolent an charitable peopl — distrustful as a life 

in being taken in naturally es them — to resign them- 
selves to the necessity of a more concentrated agency. But the 
custom of confiding the administration of all benevolent under- 
takings to a large body of men is retained with a tenacity against 
which the teachings of experience are powerless. It can only be 
inferred that the business of a professional sitter on committees 
cannot be judged of by those who have only tried it occasionally, 
and that, bike smoking, it comes to be much more agreeable after- 
wards than could be guessed by any one who had stopped short 
at the first attempt. 


POLISH NOBILITY. 


HE most successful device of those who make it their business 

to run down the cause of Poland is to represent the Polish 
struggle for freedom as the mere struggle of a class, in which the 
nation at large has no interest. There is something about this 
objection which is more likely to take, and which seems to — 
to better feelings, than there is in most of the cavils with which 
Poland is attacked. To discredit the Polish cause because the old 
Polish Government was a very bad one is so transparently unfair 
that everybody can answer the fallacy for himself. The cavil 
in itself proves nothing, and it admits of an easy ial answer. 
Poland, in her last stage, did her best to reform her vicious Consti- 
tution, and was hindered only by enemies who feared that reform 
would diminish the weakness which suited their purposes. But 
to re nt the present struggle as a purely aristocratic struggle is 
much more telling. The cavil is equally unfair, but it is not so 

for every one to answer it off-hand. It appeals to a natural 
oa senile dislike towards oligarchie dominion, towards all 
schemes and systems in which interests of the many are 
sacrificed to the interests of the few. And it has in it just that 
amount of truth which makes a misrepresentation rous. It 
is not true in the sense in which it is brought forward; still less 
does it justify the political inferences to ee which it is 
brought forward. Still it has just groundwork enough in 
both past and present, to lead people astray who would not be 
astray by gross and ble falsehoods, and to impose 0 the 
disputant on the other side some other line of controversy beyond 
simple denial. 

We once, on a former occasion, described the old Polish Consti- 
tution as one which ingeniously combined the evils of monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy, without the redeeming points of any 
of the three. We are therefore as clear as the bitterest enemy of 
Poland from all suspicion of wishing to bring back the state of 
things which went bolas and which brought about the partition. 
But, in truth, to bring back that state of things, if anybody wished 
to do it, would be even more hopeless than attempts to — back 
past states of things commonly are. We can therefore afford to 
admit that Poland is still greatly hampered by the effects of her 
past errors, that the hands of her deliverers are weakened by the 
memory and the results of former misgovernment, without draw- 
ing any inference unfavourable to her present struggle. We may 
freely admit that the movement in Poland is mainly confined to 
certain classes, and that the whole nation has not risen as whole 
nations have sometimes risen against other tyrannies. It is hard 
indeed to get at the real truth about Polish affairs; but, com- 
paring one statement with another, there seems little doubt 
that the peasantry have been far slacker in the movement 
than the gentry and the trading classes, that they have 
nowhere, as a class, taken an active part in the inane, and 
that, in some districts, they may even be looked upon as ac- 
tually hostile to it. That such should be the case in those 
Eastern provinces of the ancient Kingdom where the peasantry 
are mainly Russian in blood and Orthodox in faith, is in no 
way wonderful. The fact proves nothing as to the general case 
of Polish independence. It at most raises a question of boundary, 
whether provinces in which there is a large ian and a large 
Polish element ought to be part of Poland or of Russia. And if, 
even in the modern Kingdom and the other strictly Polish pro- 
vinees, the peasantry are at best lukewarm in the cause, it really 
proves nothing at all. against Polish independence. We can freely 
allow that this lukewarmness is the natural result of past mis- 
government. The Polish t knows that he is not worse off 
under the — of Russia, and that he is decidedly better 


off under the government of Austria, than his grandfather was in 
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the days of Polish independence. He is therefore unwilling to 
help in a movement which he naturally identifies with a past state 
of things, and he shrinks from union with classes on whom he has 
learned to look with hereditary dislike. Such is the case as it is 
put by the enemies of Poland, and we do not doubt that there is 
at least a large element of truth in the statement. Now from all 
this it is easy to draw both the historical inference that the 
peasantry were, under the old Polish Government, scandalously 
oppressed, and also the practical warning, if natural justice is not 
enough to enforce it, that any such oppression must be avoided for 
the future. This ill feeling of the peasantry is undoubtedly the 
strongest condemnation that can be passed upon the old Polish 
Government. But it proves nothing at all as to any future Polish 
Government. The suspicion in the mind of the peasant, 
that the restoration of Polish independence would not better 
his condition, is a perfectly natural suspicion, but it does not 
therefore follow that it is well-grounded. When there was 
an elective King at Warsaw, his grandfather was a serf, little 
better than a slave. With the Emperor of all the Russias for 
King, he is no longer the personal slave of any man. Though his 
chances of becoming an independent landowner are small, no law 
debars him from such promotion, and now and then he attains to 
it. No wonder, then, that he is not hearty in the cause of a 
country to which his forefathers owed so little. No wonder if he 
has a lurking fear that Polish independence will be only an indepen- 
dence for gentlemen, and that to him it will mean merely a return 
to the old bondage. But though his fear is not wonderful, it does 
not at all follow that it is reasonable. We may be sure that there 
is no Polish noble who seeks to restore the old oppressive ascen- 
dency of his order. If any one is base enough to desire it, he ean 
hardly be mad enough to ex it. Nations do not now-a-days 
go backward in this way. spotism may displace constitutional 
government, but it can do so only by giving itself out as the ally 
of social democracy. To restore the lost ascendency of an order 
is beyond all human ye That the Polish serf is alarmed is 
only natural, but he has in truth nothing to dread. 

“i Now, if the unwillingness of the peasantry rests on no good 
foundation, the mere fact of their unwillingness cannot be held to 
throw any slur upon the national cause. It cannot be held to 
destroy the claims of a cause supported by the other orders 
of the nation to be looked on as a ro eause. The dis- 
affection of any class is deeply to be regretted, but, when it 
can be so easily accounted for as it can in this case, it really does 
not prove anything. It can hardly be seriously held that the 
judgment of one class ought to override that of every other, espe- 
cially that the judgment of the least-instructed class should override 
the judgment of the classes which are better fitted to judge. If 
the feeling of the peasantry alone is to be accepted as final for the 
entire nation, we at once establish an oligarchy of peasants, which 
is surely quite as bad as an oligarchy of nobles. Those who use this 
sort of lan, with regard to Polish affairs would commonly be 
among the last to admit what it implies with regard to the afiairs 
of any other nation. And it should not be forgotten that the 
adhesion of the towns to the movement proves a great deal more 
than the neutrality, or even the opposition, of the peasantry. The 
insurrection is quite as much the work of the citizens, of the pro- 
fessional and trading classes, as it is of the nobles. Now, under 
the old system, the citizens were, not indeed oppressed like the 

asants, but still treated as a class in every way subordinate to 

e nobles. Jealousy and dislike of the noble class would be a 
sentiment as natural in them as in the peasantry; indeed, their 
yoke, though in itself less heavy, must have been in some 
more galling. Wherever a distinction is impassable, it is more in- 
tolerable in proportion as the gap is less wide, and therefore appa- 
rently less natural. That nobles and citizens can work side by 
side shows that the citizens entertain no fear of any exclusive 
noble domination. They are as much interested in exeluding it 
as the peasants are, and they are clearly better able to jud 
whether it is to be dreaded or not. That they do not dread it 
seems convincingly to show that it is not aristocratic dominion 
but common national independence, which the champions of Poland 
set before them. 

It is, moreover, a use of lenguage which can only lead to mis- 
understanding to speak of the Polish insurrection as a movement 
of nobles, an aristocratic movement. Such expressions are accurate 
in a sense, and it is not always easy to suggest better ones; but, if 
used without qualification, they are likely to convey a very false 
impression. Happily for ourselves, we have not, and for ages we 
never have had, anything answering to what is understood by a 
“nobility” in foreign countries. ‘The rule of the Polish aris- 
tocracy was not the dominion of a Senate; it was the dominion of 
« class large enough to be looked on asa nation. Differing in its 
origin, it was more like the position of the white race in the Amer- 
ican Slave States, of the Ottomans in Turkey, of the Protestants 
in Ireland in the days of their dominion, than anything which we 
commonly understand by an aristocracy. It was, doubtless, not an 
exact parallel to any of them, if only because, except in the Russian 
provinces, it was not a dominion founded on difference of race or 
religion. But it was like them in being the rule, not of a small bod 
like our own House of Lords, not of a number of families gathe 
together in one spot like the aristocracies of Venice and Bern, but 
of a large order of men scattered throughout the country. It was 
not the rule of a few Dukes and Counts, of a few dominant families, 
but of a large order of gentlemen, very numerous and many of 
them very poor. Just as in the Slave States of America, we may 


call such a government either an aristocracy or a democracy, accord- 


ing a3 we take the — class into consideration ornot. Among 
the nobles, as among the whites, the old Polish institutions were 
of the most popular kind. Here, indeed, lay the vice of the system ; 
it was at once one of the most exclusive of oligarchies and one of 
the most turbulent of democracies. Still, in Poland as in the 
Slave States, there was ample room among the ruling class for the 
development of the h bits and feelings of freemen, heightened 
indeed in their intensity by contrast with the excluded class 
around them. The noble alone was in the “9 sense free, 
or, if we like so to put it, nobility and full freedom were 
the same thing. in a social point of view, the old Polish 
Constitution was stained with the deep stain of serfdom. But, in 
a purely political point of view, it was not more exclusive than 
most other systems. The constitutions which admit the actual 
tiller of the ground to political rights are, and always have been, 
very few. Most systems have confined their political franchise to 
landowners and citizens. The has no vote in England any 
more than he had in Poland; though he has of course the advan- 
tage of being personally free, and of not being excluded by any 
law from the franchise if he can acquire property enough to en- 
title him to it. If an exclusive ise were to be made here- 
ditary in the descendents of our existing electors, we should 
really get something very like a Polish nobility; and such a 
franchise would be no more than the extension to the whole king- 
dom of the internal constitution of many an ancient borough. Let 
no one suppose that we are defending a system which, as we have 
already said, united the evils of aristocracy and of democracy. 
We only wish to guard against an error to which language often 
used is liable to give occasion, and to show that the Polish no- 
bility, looked at from an internal point of view, was a body rather 
democratic than otherwise. 

The position of the old Polish nobility was at least less d ing 
and corrupting than that of the old French nobility. At the time 
when the Revolution actually broke out in France, the condition 
of the peasants had, as M. de Tocqueville shows, been considerably 
improved, and serfdom was generally abolished. Still the order of 
nobles was just as exclusive as in Poland, and many of their privi- 
leges were just as oppressive. But instead of forming, as in 
Poland, a free State among themselves, they were the abject slaves 
of the King. The French nobles were at once slaves and despots; 
but the Polish nobles, if despots towards their inferiors, were at 
least free themselves. Now an oligarchic ronment is in many 

worse than a despotism, but it has one great advan 

over it. It is far more easy to reform it. A despotism must 
swept away altogether, j= | a paper constitution drawn up in its 
place. In an oligarchy, it may often be possible to preserve, or 
gradually to modify, all the existing offices and authorities, by 
only throwing them open to the classes hitherto excluded. The 
Roman Commons never asked that the Senate and the 
Consulship should be abolished, but only that plebeians 
should become eligible to them. And it is clearly easier to apply 

this sort of reform to a wide-spread nobility like that of Po 
than to the local aristocracy of a ruling city. This is shown 
by the fact that the ual emancipation of the Roman plebeians 
in no way affected the condition of the Italian Allies. Poland, 
at the moment of her fall, had entered upon a highly promising 
course of reform which her enemies cut short; and it is rather 
hard that, when her old crimes are put prominently forward, 
this fact is always forgotten. Poland, in realty, is twitted for the 
misdeeds of Prussia and Muscovy. Undoubtedly the oppressors 
of Poland have found it convenient for their own ends to reform 
some of the vices of her old system, But then they had already 
revented their reform at the hands of the Poles themselves. 
at the Polish t feels, it may be, a sort of gratitude 
towards his actual benefactors, that he at any rate has no strong 
feeling on behalf of their enemies, is, as we have said, perfeetly 
natural. But it is as unfair as it is illogical to argue from this faet 
that the restoration of Polish independence would carry with it 
the restoration of a system which Poland herself threw off, and 

which her enemies thrust back upon her. 


JACOB GRIMM. 


T is seldom that a scholar, either his works or his life, 
achieves that kind of popularity which is wont to attend the 
steps of the successful poet or statesman. Among his associates 
equals he enjoys the esteem which his merits have secured 
him, but to the crowd he is as one who lives apart and has no 
claim on its interest. Thus, in the intellectual eity of Berlin, 
where scholars flourish as on no other part of German soil — 
whose University still boasts her Boeckh and Bekker, her Bopp 
and Meinecke — such names are famous only among those 
know how to appreciate the labours of their bearers. But among 
tad but a short time ago there 
were two, whose names were household words to a far larger 
circle. The brothers Grimm were known and revered by many 
who pretended to no interest in their Germanistic researches. 
They were beloved by the children for whom they had gathered 
the flowers of ancient lore, and honoured by the men who 
saw in them sturdy champions of liberty of thought and 
h. Unobtrusive in manner and retiring in habits 
though they were, yet few men were more wont digito mon- 
death had t who passed hand-in-hand through 
old age—that the younger Was taken, and 
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the elder, unmarried and solitary, left to finish his course alone. 
But it was not for long that he was to work in solitude; and on 
the 25th of September last Jacob Grimm was laid by the side of 
his brother William, to be separated from him no more. 

Both the brothers were Hessians by birth, and received their 
education at the Lyceum of Cassel. th afterwards removed as 
students of law to their native University of Marburg, without 
either of them being, in the end, able to reconcile to his wider 
tastes the speciality of this study. Jacob was accordingly 
delighted to follow his celebrated master, the subsequent Prussian 
Minister of Justice, Savigny, to Paris, and to be of assistance to 
him in his literary labours there. On his return to Cassel, he 
was appointed librarian of the private library of the then King 
Jerome of Westphalia, The literary tastes of that monarch not 
being extensively cultivated, it is said that the directions issued to 
the new librarian consisted simply in the following: —“ Vous ferez 
mettre en grands caractéres sur la porte ‘ Bibliothéque particuliére du 
Roi.’” At this period Jacob's politics seem to have been of a purely 
local hue; for, on the return of the Elector, he remained in his 
service, and he accompanied the Allies to Paris as Commissioner for 
the recovery of the Hessian books and MSS. of value taken thither 
by the orders of Napoleon. He subsequently attended the Vienna 

ongress as Secretary to the Hessian plenipotentiary, and then 
made another journey to Paris on an errand similar to the former, 
on behalf of another sufferer, the Prussian Government. 
> returning to Cassel, he was appointed to a high post in 

e public library there, where his brother William had already 
obtained a similar office. From this point they were never 

i 9 oe In 1830, Jacob having deemed himself 

hted by the promotion of another man to the vacant post of 
principal librarian, both the brothers migrated to Gottingen, at 
which University they were appointed Professors, and Jacob 
Librarian. The occasion of their -_ mn at from these posts in the 
year 1839 is too well known to require more than a passing 
notice. King Ernest Augustus, once so universally popular in 
this country as Duke of Cumberland, revenged himself on the 
seven most distinguished Professors of his Georgia Augusta, 
who had refused to accept his illegal repudiation of the old 
Constitution of the kingdom, by sending them to the 
right-about en masse. By this means Gottingen lost, and 
rival Universities acquired, ,the services of historians such 
as Dahlmann and Gervinus, and of philologists like Ewald and the 
brothers Grimm. The King consoled himself for the loss by the 
observation, at once philosophical and elegant, that professors and 
hetere were to be had everywhere for money. 

It was the neighbouring ing of Prussia who honoured both the 
young University of his capital and himself by inviting to Berlin 
the most distinguished Germanists of the day. Here they re- 
mained during the rest of their lives, leouieelite as ever, though 
William subsequently married the daughter of the famous Bettina 
von Arnim, ‘The years of revolution, however, disturbed their 
lives as those of all the learned men of Germany who were 
patriots no less than scholars. Jacob presided at two semi- 
political meetings which took place at Frankfort and Liibeck 
shortly before the outbreak of 1848; and it is remembered how, 
at the latter meeting, the vt < chairman, after delivering an 
impassioned harangue, sank back, fainting and exhausted, in the 
arms of his neighbour. He subsequently sat in the Frankfort 
Parliament, and, by accompanying its remnant to Gotha, identified 
himself with the consistently Liberal party which derives its name 
from that city. For the last thirteen years he resumed his literary 
labours at Berlin, his chief joy until the death of his brother 
William, and his only consolation afterwards. 

A mere enumeration of those labours would exceed our limits, 
but it will suffice to recall a few of the most important amon 
them. Jacob Grimm’s first appearance as an author is stated 
to have been in 1812, as acontributor to the German Museum, 
then conducted by A. W. von Schlegel. Soon afterwards the 
brothers conjointly published their Jdrchen, so familiar to all 
lovers, learned and unlearned, of popular mythology. They are, 
in truth, unrivalled for the simplicity which proves them to 
be fresh from the fountain of a nation’s youth, and which 
strikes us at least as something far different from the occa- 
sionally namby-pamby productions of their most successful rival, 
Hans Christian Andersen. The readers of Andersen's auto- 
biography may remember his annoyance at not finding himself 
hailed at once as a brother by the Grimms. The simple-minded 
Dane called at their house in Berlin, and being asked which of the 
brothers he desired to see, he replied, the most learned. [le was 
accordingly introduced by the servant-maid to Jacob, he being, as 
she averred, the most learned man in Europe; and it was then 
that Andersen’s vanity received no slight shock when he found 
that his fame had not yet reached the ears of his rival 
story-teller. The Stories for Children and the House were 
followed by the so-called Alt-deutsche Walder, to which both 
brothers contributed a collection of various treatises on old 
German poetry and language. Schlegel, at no time free from 
either conceit or jealousy, was fain to deride these encroachers 
on a field which he loved to deem his own—viz. that of any 

, ancient or modern. Among the further combined 
efforts of the brothers should be mentioned their collection of 
German oenie (Sagen), and of Irish fairy-tales, the latter on 
Crofton Croker’s plan. Meanwhile, Jacob had independently pub- 
lished several works which prove him, on the whole, to have pos- 
sessed the advantage of Vielseitigkeit over his brother, hitherto 
chiefly occupied with mythological and cognate subjects. His 


German Grammar (published at Gottingen during the years 1818 
—1831) marks an era in the history of comparative philology. 
Nor is the syntactical portion of the work less admirable from its 
clearness and simplicity. Passing over the various collections of 
romances and hymns edited by him, we must not omit to mention 
his work on German Legal Antiquities, his German Mythology, and 
his History of the German Language—the latter given to the world 
in the midst of the storms and troubles of the year 1848, in which 
the author took so vivid an interest. 

The crown of the labours of both brothers was to be that 
German Dictionary with which their names will ever remain 
associated. Up to the date of Jacob’s death it had only reached 
the letter F (or, more precisely, the word Fromm), three volumes 
being already completed. There is, however, little doubt that it 
will be allowed to retain the names of the brothers, though par- 
tially finished by other hands. It is reported that its a 
will be superintended by Hermann Grimm, the son of William, 
and an author of considerable promise. He will doubtless 
be supported by the scholars who have hitherto assisted his 
father and uncle in their labours; and thus there is reason to 
hope that this work at least will escape the fate so common to great 
German undertakings of the kind, of remaining a fragment. It is 
greatly to be regretted that the Grimms did not take into considera- 
tion the shortness of human life, and begin their maynum opus 
several years sooner. It is planned on the largest scale, and, 
unlike our English Dictionaries, may be safely mye on, both 
as an etymological and as an orthoépical guide. No scholars have 
ever 2 amceueny the brothers Grimm in their knowledge of their 
native language, whose prose authors and poets, whose proverbs 
and sanlier idioms, whose archaisms and adoptions, were all 
equally familiar to them. In no language had a work of this kind 
ever been previously attempted on any similar scale; but theirlabours 
have since found imitators in France, and we believe that the 
London Philological Society intends, at no distant time, to do for 
our language what they did for the German. Over all such 
undertakings that of the Grimms possessed the inestimable ad- 
vantage of being conducted by men whose authority on the 
subjects of their work had grown to be almost undisputed, and 
who in themselves possessed the rescurces of an Academy of 
Language or a Philological Society. 

From the accomplishment of this giant task, first the younger, 
and then the elder and greater of the brothers, has been stayed 
by the cold hand of death. Jacob Grimm was in his eightieth 
year when his labours at length came to a close. His 
ceaseless toil, and the honour which it has cast on his 
own name and that of his grateful country, disclose to us the 
noblest and at the same time the most characteristic phase of 
German intellectual life. A certain portion of the British public, 
speaking by the trumpet of its leading organ, exults in frequent 


-sneers at the German “ professors.” Blatant superficiality may 


pause for a moment in its self-congratulations to contemplate the 
“ee and single-minded life of one of the greatest scholars of 
modern times, one of the hardest workers of our age, and as 
upright and free a heart as ever aspired after the fulfilment of its 
hopes in the days of a brighter future. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 


leg first reflection that presents itself on reading the annual 
Report just presented to the Privy Council by Mr. Simon, their 
medical oilicer, is that, in our public care of the public health, 
we either do too much or too little. Too little, certainly, it the 
State undertakes the duties of the public physician ; and too much 
if, declining to be responsible for the general sanitary condition of 
the people, we select, as seems to be the case, one or two special 
departments of health for active, and —- inquisitorial, inter- 
ference. It may be that the State is only feeling its way — 
that the Health Act of 1858 is provisional and tentative, and that 
the Privy Council, in the matter of sanitary interference, will some 
day develope a policy as far-reaching and as’minute as that which 
it has assumed in educational functions, The gradual and experi- 
mental growth of My Lords’ influence in every parish is a 
curious political phenomenon. The bureau and centralization are 
advancing in many but parallel lines; and the Privy Council is, 
step by step, spreading a sort of domestic surveillance over a good 
many local centres of responsibility. We here only deal with the 
fact, reserving any judgment on its policy or necessity. It may be 
that self-government has brokendown. The care of the poor, and 
the superintendence of education, and the police, and lunacy, and the 
public health, may be better managed by Imperial than by local 
authorities. Still it is a new thing. In various ways we are 
silently, and perhaps unconsciously, getting to the préfet system. 
Possibly the change may be for the better, but it is a noteworthy 
one, and not the less noteworthy because its introduction has been 
so unostentatious, and its growth so noiseless and quiet. - 

This is Mr. Simon's F: ifth Report; and the subjects which have 
come under this able officer’s izance are—1. Vaccination; 2. 
Industrial diseases, of which, however, only two—those arising from 
the manufacturing use of arsenical green and of phosphorus—have 
been investigated; 3. The extent of ing arising from 
the cotton famine; and 4. The cattle disease. As we have said, 
why these subjects? or why only these? Small-pox is not the 
only disease originating in a specitic pdison, and highly contagious, 
which it ought to be the duty of Government to attempt to “ ex- 
tirpate,” for such is Mr, Simon’s language. The precedent set. 
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in the case of even the solitary malady which among ourselves is 
thought of sufficient importance to be made a matter of State cogni- 
zance is, however, not encouragi Compulsory vaccination is a 
failure. “The laws now in force for the purpose of extirpating 
small-pox are not likely to accomplish their object,” and the 

ublic vaccination system “works in an unsatisfactory manner.” 

ore powers are demanded, and very likely they ought to be 
given; but there are just as many and as valid reasons for 
compelling obedience to sanitary laws and preventive rules in 
other departments of public health as in the case of small- 
pox. Recent discussions on the state of health in garrison 
towns have attracted notice; and on more than one occasion 
we have done what we could, in the present state of public 
feeling, towards calling attention to a source of disease which is 
poisoning the blood of unborn generations quite as much as small- 
pox. If in the one case interference is right, and ought to be 
extended, it ought at least to be attempted in the other; and that 
we are doing something in one field o ee Sues only makes 
our neglect of the other more criminal and unpardonable. We must 
either go further, or abandon such half-and-half measures as the 
present system of public vaccination. What we now do destroys, 
or at least weakens, personal responsibility, and substitutes no 
strong government in its place. Hither the care of health, even 
in contagious diseases, must, like all other moral duties, be left to 
the personal conscience, or it must be enforced by an official code 
of — A single health officer, even though so conscientious 
and accomplished as Mr. Simon, is a mockery and delusion. 

In the matter of diseases connected with specially poisonous 
manufactures, Mr. Simon and his subordinates do not do much 
more in the present Report than register very familiar facts. We 
all know something about the deadly effects of arsenical green. 
The brilliant green used in paper-hanging and for ornamental 
papers, the sparkling wreaths and artificial flowers, the tarlatane 

-dress of emerald tint which powders off sixty grains of white 
arsenic in the course of a single evening, we have heard of before, 
and the deadly effects of this particular pigment have been already 
registered. Mr. Simon and Dr. Guy repeat them; but they 
cautiously and wisely conclude that the use or abuse of this poison 
is not so great as to require any special legislation. So it is with 
phosphorus. The extensive use of lucifer matches is highly dangerous 
to the persons employed in their manufacture, and it causes a a 
and very fatal disease. But so do half a hundred other chemical 
processes. Even bread-making is very destructive of health. The 
same question again arises— Why attempt just so much and no 
more? We must either interfere generally and interfere efiectually, 
or we had better not pretend to interfere. We have a Health 
Act, and a Smoke Act, and an Adulteration Act, and a False 
Measures and Weights Act; but all of them are stumbling, halting, 
inconsistent, partial, and unpractical attempts to deal with the most 
er public and social interests under the pretence of State con- 
trol, and they are for all serious purposes dead-letters, barren enact- 
ments, sounds without sense, and mere shams. There is an Act for 
prohibiting or circumscribing the public sale of two or three particular 
poisons; and yet nothing is more easy than to get poisons. A fatal 
case occurs occasionally in a mine, or in a particular branch of manu- 
facture, or in a tailor’s or milliner’s work-room. Letters and lead- 
ing articles and sensation paragraphs abound ; questions are asked 
in Parliament; a hobby is in the market, and somebody, perhaps, 
rides it till he gets a special Act of Parliament to meet an isolated 
case. It is passed, and evaded, and goes to sleep. A single Session 
may have to boast, as its solitary legislative success, an Act for the 
Suppression of Alkaline Stenches, or any other special class of stinks 
or mephitic vapours which may happen to have offended the noses 
or spoiled the shrubberies of legislators or local magnates ; but the 
general question is much where it was. To suppress smoke, 
small-pox, or malaria by Act of Parliament is one thing; to make 
it a matter of police and compulsion, without a public prosecutor 
or real authority, is another. 

The researches of Mr. Simon and his colleagues into the results 
of the cotton famine on the general health of the suffering districts 
are very interesting as a warning for the future no less than as a 
record of the past. According to all known laws, a very serious 
outbreak of typhus was to have been expected during the last 
winter. A great and general lowering of the life — in the 

pulation of the cotton districts was unavoidable. Deficiency of 
food and clothing, joined with the depressing moral effects of icke- 
ness, attacked a class which had hitherto been accustomed to a 
high diet, good clothing, and sufficiently healthy homes. Under 
these circumstances, it is a providential event that the evils 
apprehended in the cotton districts did not take place to any 
pie extent. The death-rate did not increase, though the 
vital forces were palpably diminished ; the pestilence was averted 
only by an escape as narrow as that of the skin of the teeth. 
The tilence was averted because the famine was averted ; and 
the famine was averted, partly by an extraordinary eflort of 
national benevolence, but perhaps more than all by the occurrence, 
under Providence, of a winter of aimost unexampled mildness. 
‘The high temperature of midwinter preserved, humanly speaking, 
thousands of lives which an ordinarily severe January must have 
destroyed. 

Mr. Gamgee’s inquiries, pursued under Mr. Simon’s directions, 
into the outbreak of the cattle disease, and the injuries to human 
health originating in the use of diseased cattle and of milk taken 
from fever-stricken and rotten cows, are already familiar to every- 
body. We all know that farmers will kill sickly animals for the 
oan careful of their own interests, careless of the public health. 


Something is done by the inspectors in the larger dead-meat 
markets; and Dr. Letheby periodically parades the statistics of 
foul carcases seized at the London salesman’s, and burned in the 

ublic ovens. Something is done, but a vast deal more is 
eft undone. The importation of diseased cattle is bpm TrO- 
hibited at the outports, and a is closed here and there. But 
science is somewhat at fault, both as to the prevalence and the treat- 
ment of a contagious disease like the recent outbreak of pleuro- 

neumonia ; and to seclude infected flocks is almost impossible. 
{uch in all these cases must be left to the private sense of respon- 
sibility. The dura messorum ilia is a saying which applies to ethical 
as well as peptic qualities in the case of the British farmer, and till 
the manufacturer of beef and mutton learns that it may be his duty 
to sacrifice three or four sovereigns in order to fulfil his duty to his 
neighbour, as the Catechism teaches him, we may collect facts upon 
facts which might make the inmates of Milton’s lazar-house gasp 
and stare, but we shall not have advanced much further. “Cadaveric 
poison,” “ animal poisons arising from specific disease,” “ organic 
poisons due to putrefaction,” “mineral and vegetable poisons 
absorbed into the system of animals,” and all these pleasant things 
imported into the human system, are unfortunately no novelties. 
We may perhaps be mercifully spared the knowledge of how 
much of existing disease in the population is directly traceable 
to our daily meat and drink; for the remedy for these things 
seems to be unattainable without a greater amount of general 
scientific information, and, above all, a healthier sense of personal 
responsibility—to say nothing of direct and stern interference on 
the part of authority—than we can at present expect. All that 
we can hope to do is to educate and direct public opinion; and 
in this direction Mr. Simon’s Report has a considerable value, but 
it is chiefly a literary one. 


THE WIGTON MARTYRS. 


“PROBABLY few Englishmen who read the present number of 
the Edi Review have any suspicion of the interest 
which the subject of the Wigton Martyrs, brietly discussed in the 
first article, has excited in Scotland. South of the Tweed, the 
martyrology of the Covenant has never been a popular study, and 
all questions connected with it are generally avoided as belonging 
to that uninteresting class of interminable disputes about tritles on 
which the prefervidum ingenium Scotorum delights to exercise 
itself. An English reader might, indeed, feel some interest in 
observing how an old tradition stands the test of the rigid cross- 
examination to which modern research is subjecting it; but the 
feeling in Scotland is something much more exciting than this 
dilettante curiosity. The question of the Wigton Martyrs involves 
the whole subject of the martyrology of the Covenant; for it is 
nerally understood that the case of the other martyrs enshrined 
in Wodrow and the Scots’ Worthies is, in the face of accumulated 
evidence, to a large extent untenable; and the strength of both 
ies is accordingly concentrated on this of the Wigton Martyrs. 
f it can be proved, even in its main features, to be true, then may 
the reigns of the second Charles and James continue to be written 
as Wodrow, Fox, and Macaulay have written them. If the proof 
fails, then the terms which these writers have applied to those 
reigns must be very considerably modified, and the martyrs of the 
Kirk must disappear from the honourable position which they have 
hitherto occupied in the page of history. Where an issue of such 
importance is at stake, we can pardon superabundant zeal in the 
advocates on both sides. We can forgive the vehemence with which 
Mr. Napier accuses Wodrow, Scott, and Macaulay of culpable 
carelessness or deliberate falsehood, and we will not quarre! with 
the Edinburgh Reviewer for retaliating upon Mr. Napier, that his 
language is only fit for “ harlots and fish-wives.” As the case may 
not be fresh in the memory of English readers, we give it as it 
appears in Macaulay’s history : — 

On the 11th of May, 1685, two women, Margaret Maclachlan and Margaret 
Wilson, the former an aged widow, the latter a maiden of eighteen, sutiered 
death for their religion in Wigtonshire. ‘Chey were offered their lives if they 
would consent to abjure the cause of the insurgent conventiclers, and to 
attend the Episcopal worship. They refused, and they were sentenced to be 
drowned. ‘They were carried to a spot which the Solway overflows twice a 
day, and were fastened to stakes fixed in the sand between high and 
low water mark. ‘The elder sufferer was placed nearer to the ad- 
vancing flood, in the hope that her last agonies might terrify the 
younger into submission. The sight was dreadful. But the courage 
of the survivor was sustained by an enthusiasm as lofty as any 
that is recorded in martyrology. She saw the sea draw nearer and 
nearer, but gave no sign of alarm. She prayed, and sang verses of psalms, 
till the waves choked her voice. After she had tasted the bitterness of death, 
she was, by a cruel mercy, unbound, and restored to life. When she came to 
herself, pitying friends and neighbours implored her to yield. “ Dear 
Margaret, only say, God save the king! ” ‘The poor girl, true to her stern 
theology, gasped out, “ May God save him, if it be God's will!” Her friends 
crowded round the presiding officer. “She has said it; indeed, Sir, she has 
said it.” “ Will she take the abjuration ?” he demanded. “ Never!” she 
exclaimed, “I am Christ’s, let me go!” And the waters closed over her for 
the last time. 

The publication of Mr. Napier’s Memoirs of Dundee has led to a 
very minute examination of the details of this alleged case of 
martyrdom ; and it is now admitted on all hands, even by the 
warmest advocates of the martyrs, that the graphic circumstances 
which tell so much in Macaulay's picture are some of them un- 
true, and most of them utterly inconsistent with the other narra- 
tive of the scene that has been printed. A reader of ordinary 
reflection will perceive that, where the tide runs so rapidly as on 
the Solway, several of the details are physically impossible. All, 
therefore, that is now contended for by the admirers of the 
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martyrs is that, though the details may be subsequent and 
doubtful embellishments, the om itself was a real historical 
occurrence. Mr. Napier, however, has undertaken to show that 
the whole is a pure fiction; and such an attempt has naturally 
rovoked the ire of the Edinburgh Review, which, in spite of 
Macaulay himself, affects to respect the heroes of the Covenant as 
the promoters of civil and religious 0 Sl 
e evidence against the martyrs is mainly from public 
documents, and embraces the following particulars: —1. The 
crime with which they were —— was not, as Macaulay says, 
the “refusal to abjure the cause of the insurgent conventiclers,” 
but (as aj from the warrants of Privy Council) the refusal 
to abjure the Apologetic Declaration—an infamous manifesto which 
declared it lawful “to kill any one that served His ya in 
Church, State, army, or country ;” and on which the Edinburgh 
Reviewer remarks that “it is not so very certain that this is con- 
trary to the Word of God.” 2. The aged martyr recanted. Her 
recantation is preserved among the national records of Scotland. 
And, as even Reviewer admits, the younger almost certainly 
followed her example. 3. Both martyrs were reprieved by the 
Privy Council ; and the magistrates of Edinburgh, to which town 
the public deeds of the country show they had been removed, 
were discharged from putting their sentence into execution. 4. 
This reprieve, Wodrow says, was a material pardon. 5. No con- 
bere mo J record of the martyrdom exists. e earliest notices of 
it all proceed from one source, and that of no value. Fountainhall, 
a lawyer who carefully collected all legal cases of the period, has 
no notice of it. Sir George Mackenzie, the Lord Advocate of the 
period, explicitly denied that any women were drowned, and no 
respectable writer ever contradicted his denial. The details were 
never heard of till thirty years after the event; they were then 
collected from country gossip, and are given in two versions which 
scarcely agree in a single circumstance. From all these concurring 
evidences Mr. Napier draws the conclusion that the women were 
never drowned; and this is corroborated by the admission of 
Wodrow and Walker, the two Covenanting authorities, that their 
martyrdom was denied by a large party. 

The reply of the Reviewer shows that he has but an imperfect 
understanding of the serious nature of the task which he has 
undertaken. He asserts that the reprieve was not a pardon, and 
throws upon Mr. Napier the responsibility of producing the pardon 
or losing his case. Tn both instances, however, the Reviewer is 
mistaken. He forgets that Wodrow had declared that the reprieve 
was a pardon, and on such a point Wodrow’s authority is final. 
He forgets, moreover, that the execution would of course be sus- 
pended even if no pardon came, and that the duty devolves upon 
the advocates of the martyrdom of producing some document 
overruling the reprieve, and refusing the solicited pardon. The 
Reviewer does not seem to have understood that, unless he can 
dispose satisfactorily of the reprieve, his case is lost. Mr. Napier’s 
inference from the reprieve is inevitable; and inquirers of the 

sent day will not allow an obvious and unanswerable conclusion 

m a public official document to be set aside even by the 
strongest circumstantial evidence. Besides, the rest of the 
Reviewer’s evidence is of the weakest possible kind. He adduces 
six different from works of the period, in which the 
martyrdom is, as he supposes, referred to. ‘These can be answered 
in a sentence. Three of them are made by, or rest on the authority 
of, Shields, who does not to have witnessed it, _ rae 
repeatedly guilty of perjury, and of whose writings au 
says, “ it is Supe ~ exaggerate their absurdity and ferocity.” 
The Prince of Orange’s Declaration, besides that it states untrul 
that no form of law was observed in the executions in Scotlan 
does not necessarily assert that women were drowned; for the 
words, “ hanging, shooting, and drowning was practised without 
any respect to age or sex,” do not, of necessity, mean that women 
were put to death in all these ways. The Reviewer himself does 
not assert that women were shot, for this, he knows, is untrue. Of 
the two remaining witnesses, one does not refer at all to the sub- 
ject ; the other, asserting the m om on the authority 
of Shields, adds the important qualification that he does not 
vouch for its truth. And this is the evidence with which the 
Reviewer hopes to overthrow clear inferences from State papers! 

The details collected by the Kirk-sessions of Kirkinner and 
ora mag instead of corroborating the other evidence, stand 
themselves in need of confirmation. The accumulated gossip of 
ignorant, fanatical ts, in the second generation from the 

eged event, it bears the same relation to history that Munchau- 
sen’s Travels do to those of Livingstone. Similar traditions, in 
any quantity, may still be collected in the same district ; but the 
incredulous scorn with which they would be received deters all but 
the wildest enthusiast from the undertaking. 

We do not say that Mr. Napier’s conclusion is beyond the reach 
of assault, Some fortuitous discovery may annihilate it; and it would 
evidently be materially strengthened by any information as to the 
subsequent lives of the two presumed martyrs, The assault of the 
Edinkurgh Reviewer, however, has not dislodged him from a 
single position, and has only served to make manifest the weak- 
ness of his own case. With foes so unwearied as Mr. Napier, and 
friends so weak und injudicious as the Edinburgh Reviewer, the 
fate of the “ Martyrs of the Covenant” may be easily prognosti- 
eated. The star of Wodrow has been too long in the ascendant; 
and his history, after misleading three generations, will probably 
soon be consigned to that oblivion from which the f 
history of Fox unhappily raised it. 


SOME ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES. 


iv is a wise provision of nature that the most shallow men in 
this world are the least confounded with its enigmas, 
and the least liable to be disheartened and daunted by its difficul- 
ties. They have a curious gift of blindness which keeps them in 
ignorance of danger until me | have drifted past it. ‘Thoughtful 
natures give up, after a time, the attempt to fathom the mysteries 
of human existence, and fall back, if they can, into that state in 
which, if all things are not good, we try to persuade ourselves that 
they are so. The captive may at first beat himself against the 
bars, but by and by he ceases to chafe and fret at a condition 
which impatience does but render the more intolerable. It is only 
the undiscerning who go on to the end in the belief that life is as 
plain and easy to read as a child’s book. In the wild audacity of 
ignorance they offer to steer others in safety over the fathomless sea 
that stretches before us, alluring with its smiles or menacing with 
its storms. ar and content are to be gained, according to their 
theories, simply by attempting to follow the track of others. They 
do not see that it is as impossible to regulate all human circum- 
stances by fixed rules as it would be to curb the ocean within a 
band of osier twigs. Advice in worldly affairs may, indeed, some- 
times be useful; and this being so, it is perhaps fortunate that 
almost every one is ready to volunteer advice. It is the one thing 
which all are willing to give for nothing, and without emme We 
return of the obligation. Some men have a strange and peculi 
talent for advising, and are ever patting their acquaintances on the 
back, and leading them by the hand, and teaching them to walk, 
and enticing them to stumble merely for the satistaction of pick- 
ing them up and admonishing them. As each man sees the world 
under different aspects, so each has different methods of finding 
his way through it. Hence, so much of the advice one receives 
is foolish, or inappropriate, or impracticable. There are some 
natures, otherwise very noble which are impatient 
of any thing, however trivial, in conduct or manners, 
which their own judgment does not approve. That which de- 
arts from their own standard they pronounce a mistake. This 
fiabit of mind springs chiefly from a deep-seated self-content, 
which is a very desirable gift to possess, just as egotism is com- 
fortable to the egotist, however disagreeable to others. So, 
likewise, the man who is always giving advice‘is entirely satisfied 
that his conclusions are infinitely wiser than those of other people ; 
and this is doubtless the ruling idea on which those curious 
works, now so plentiful, intended as “ guides to life,” are written. 

The most benevolent of these books are intended to supply the 
place of a mother to motherless girls; and perhaps the best of 
them, and certainly the most characteristic, is one which, though 
of American origin, has been received with favour in this 
country. It is called the Young Lady's Friend, and its object is 
to teach the fair reader how she ought to conduct herself in every 
position of life, and what she ought to do in every emergency that 
may arise. In the first place, a sketch is drawn of the young 
lady in her raw and untrained state. Having left the hced wore 
her mind tg do read “As 
to histo a es a ilosophy,” she is su 
posed to say, “I have done with them for ova? “this is a — 
sad state of mind, and it is judiciously contrasted with that of the 
young lady who is all that she ought to be. She is always doing 
something. If a girl would reach the perfect state, she must never 
be idle. hen some one is talking to her, she ought totake up a 
book and read it while listening, or have a “ piece of needlework 
at hand,” like the old lady: who, we are told, “always read while 
she was sewing or knitting.” There is nothing like filling up 
odd minutes, and to encourage her in doimg this she is 
reminded of the shepherd of Salisbury Plain, who, good man, im- 
proved his mind while tending his flocks, by “ methodizing his 
thoughts and recollections.” The authoress herself read the 
Spectator while waiting breakfast for a “member of the family,” 
who is referred to in those terms of mild reproach which literary 
ladies sometimes use in print towards their fortunate husbands. 
Having thus relieved her mind, she goes on to urge her pupil to 
rise early, and to lay to heart this caution against an idle i 
—“A great deal of time is wasted in winter in hovering over 
the fire and talking of the cold.” ‘This is a folly that no proper 
young lady could possibly commit. If she wants to warm herself, 
and has nothing better to do, she ought to go and shake up her 
bed. “It is a good plan to strip the clothes off your bed and shake 
it up as soon as you rise from it. . . . Being lightly clothed, your 
movements are perfectly free, and the glow occasioned by the 
exertion makes you, on a cold morning, feel less dread of cold 
water.” It is a beautiful picture, and if the young lady does not 
find the plan answer, she might set to work and “dust the furni- 
ture,” or perhaps take a turn at the plate, or even the boots; and 
after that she will be justitied in taking her hair out of paper and 
practising deportment. 

Having thus learnt how to dispose of her time, the next thing 
she has to study is the art of pouring out tea. Here there is a 
fine field for the exercise of her capabilities, for “if these decoctions 
are made at the table, which is by far the best way, they require 
experience, judgment, and exactness.” No young lady ought to 
miss a chance of being neat and graceful, the handling of the 
cream-jug affords her a great opportunity, She ought to use it 
“ without letting the cream run down from the lip.” This may 
seem a small point, but the authoress, like a true artist, checks the 
smiles of her pupil and offers her a powerful inducement to attend 
to the simple hint:—* I knew one very happy match that grew out 
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of the admiration felt by a gentleman on seeing a young lady pre- 
side well at the tea-table. Her graceful and dexterous movements 
there first fixed his attention upon her, and led to a further acquaint- 
ance.” After this, no young lady will think lightly of the cream- 
jug. It may all depend on a turn of the wrist whether she gets a 
5 or not, and a drop from the lip of a cream-jug may ruin 
her chances for life. Surely this is a thought full of” solemnity 
and importance to every well-regulated female mind. 
Having received this degree of polish, the good young lady is re- 
enon to pay heed to counsel relative to watching by the sick-bed. 
he must be very careful not to perform common operations in a 
noisy way. “Coughing, sneezing, and blowing the nose” may ceed 
be poet “by pressing the corners of the eyes next the bridge 
of the nose.” This may not give the young lady an interesting 
appearance, but it saves worry. If she takes off her bonnet after 
a walk, she ought not to it by one string, or “with a grip 
of the front that bends it.” The next hint is delicate, but in- 
structive. “Stockings should be drawn one within the other, and 
include the garters.” This is how good young ladies manage the 
pretty operation. Further, the maiden ought not to exchange an 
old bonnet or boa at a party fora new one. “I have heard girls 
triumph in an advantageous exchange of this sort, considering it 
only a good joke.” One would think that this warning was given 
by the matron of a penitentiary, Again, the young lady who 
hopes for a husband ought not to eat so much as to be obliged to 
take “soda and peppermint, or Rochelle powders,” afterwards. 
The slight nastiness of this hint does not detract from its useful- 
ness. She ought to respect her parents, and never remain sittin 
while an elderly person is with = “for that would be a mar 
of disrespect.” a master comes to give her a lesson, she should 
receive him in a “polite and deferential manner,” and re- 
member that “serious politeness is the best shield a 
young lady can have in a ¢ée-d-tée with a youthful in- 
structor.” It must be a fine study this of serious politeness, as is 
also that of avoiding the impropriety of leading people to suppose 
that one is old. This latter lesson is carefully and indirectly, but 
obviously taught in an early part of the volume, and there is no 
reason to doubt that it is one of the very last which the docile 
pupil is likely to forget. Another piece of advice, too deep and 
mysterious for us to fathom, is that which enjoins the young lady 
not to talk with her companions on subjects she does not under- 


If there are any points in natural history upon which have a 
reasonable desire to be enlightened, go to your mother, and her in all 
soberness and simplicity to explain them to you. - You will acquire 
the knowledge you desire without any sacrifice of modesty. 

Somehow or other, this brings us to the great difficulty upon which 
the authoress offers guidance to the reader—the difficulty of matri- 
mony. The first thing to remember is, that it is highly indiscreet 
to wear a “perpetual and unmeaning smile or simper.” Gentle- 
men are rather scared away than attracted by this mode of makin 
things look pleasant. So far the advice is stenightforwand 
enough, but the becomes more mysterious as it 
proceeds. The young lady is told that she may, under certain 
circumstances, take a gentleman's arm; “only be careful to 
keep within the prescribed bounds, whatever may be, and 
think it no proof of wisdom or valour to venture 1 ew. them.” 
Who prescribes these bounds—the lady or the gentleman? The 
recommendation ‘to ‘ avoid pecuniary obligations to gentlemen” is 
surely a little superfluous, in this country at least; but it may be 
useful to some to know that the way to please a man is to “ talk 
to him only of things that are indifferent to you, and never speak 
of your private affairs or feelings.” A refusal of an offer of 
marriage ‘should always be prevented, if possible,” and the lad 
should be careful to “make friends of her rejected lovers.” ‘All 
this, it will be observed, is put with great art, and gives the pupil 
shrewdness and experience, while it flatters her vanity. Let us 
suppose that she is at church ; her duty is to forget her lovers, and 
“avoid all unnecessary motions and noises.’ She has been 
cautioned before as to the use of her pocket-handkerchief, and 
another hint of the same kind is added :—“By smothering the 
sound of a cough in a pocket-handkerchief, we may render it far less 
wg than it would otherwise be.” Lastly, when she is with 
friends, the good young lady ought not to let what the authoress 
calls “the unruly member” run away with her. If she hears others 
talking scandal, she ought at once to ask a few riddles, “and it is 
well to have a selection of the best in-your memory, ready to be 
en an in a fitting moment.” This charming habit will render 

er irresistible, and be the means of providing her plenty of oppor- 
tunities for exhibiting tact in making friends of rejected lovers. 

All this advice, and a good deal more of the same kind, is 
seriously offered—and, what is more, is seriously received—as an 
infallible means of manufacturing an attractive young lady out of 
the roughest ible material. It is not more ridiculous or 
more unnecessary than the common advice of friends, only that, as 
it is addressed by a woman to women, it would peokelty be 
treated with more than ordinary inattention if it were not for the 
hints it embraces touching natural history and marriage. Women 
are always prepared to receive fresh suggestions on these points. 
The advice is therefore sufficiently attractive to make it acceptable, 
and we only trust that young ladies who desire to make them- 
selves will not ko disappointed in their attempts to follow it, 
or in the effect it mf produce upon their characters. If it turns 
them out female Pecksnitts, it not fall wider of its mark than 
advice of the kind usually does, 
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CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

Vy amet ing a sanguine estimate of the possible 

is called the Co-operative system, it 
cannot be doubted that the solid benefits of that system to the 
working classes have already been considerable, and are any 
largely to increase. A Co-operative store is supported by capi 
subscribed by working men, who receive a fixed annual per- 
centage on the amount subscribed, and also share amongst them- 
selves the profits remaining after the payment of interest, in 
proportion to the amount of purchases made at the stores. 
advantages of such an organization are a | to be sought 
in the improvement which it affords in the quality and ch 
ness of articles of necessary consumption, and partly in 
influence which such an organization must exert upon the min 
feelings, habits, customs, and general welfare of those members 0 
the industrial classes who are concerned in it. In order to under- 
stand the working of these societies, it may be useful to collect a 
few particulars of their early history, then to make some 
inquiry into their present state. 

An association was set on foot at Leeds, by a few working men, 
in 1847, in consequence of the en ay of flour, and the exces- 
sive adulterations practised by the sellers of it. The capital was 
raised by means of shares, the value of which was at first 21s. and 
afterwards nearly 50s.each. Premises suitable for conversion into 
a flour-mill were purchased by the society at a cost of about 4,000. ; 
but as the capital actually paid up only amounted to 2,648/., the 
whole of the purchase-money was not paid off until 1853, when 
the accumulation of profits enabled the society to effect that 
desirable object. This flour-mill, and the provision stores at- 
tached to it, were described by a writer who visited them two 
years ago as presenting a scene of activity and bustle. Various 
carts were being unloaded of their contents, which consisted of 
hogsheads of sugar, chests of tea, and the like; whilst others were 
being filled with sacks of flour, for the purpose of being conveyed 
to the various district = of the sage | within a circuit of 
nearly twenty miles, ides cies, the socie possessed 
rane ome 4 stores. The floors of the mill were filled with grain 
and flour. The machinery, which appeared to be in good order, 
was worked by a steam-engine. The provision stores were plenti- 
fully supplied with sugar, bacon, hams, and similar articles, in 
b ages. Above stairs were a grocer’s and a draper’s shop, 
and a boot and i ding were 
employed as w ops for the ing and tailoring —_ 
erty i moctine in the tailor’s cutting-room showed that 
the society was fully aware of the value of machinery, and did not 
hesitate to profit by its advantages. New buildings were being 
erected for the society, which were rendered n by the enor- 
mous increase of its business. These buildings were intended to 
comprise a spacious and handsome reading-room. Tin tickets were 
used for the of verifying the amount of purchases made by 
each customer, and for the sake of dispensing with the unprofitable 
labour of making several thousand entries in the shop books, A 
customer purchasing goods to the amount of 1s. 11}d. would 
receive three tickets a representing the sums of one 
shilling, eleven pence, a haltfpenny. These tickets would be 
preserved by the customer, so that at the end of each quarter the 
amount of purchases could be ascertained, and the dividend would 
be paid on presenting the tickets at the oflice. 

The above description would suffice to convey a notion of the 


But“ The uitable Pioneers” of Rochdale, being perhaps the 
most remarkable of these associations, deserve special notice. This 
society commenced in 1844, by a few working men subscribing 
twopence or pence per week, for the purpose of accumu- 
lating a fund with which to open a store for the sale of provisions 
and clothing. Di ing the absurd and impracticable Socialistic 
theories of the day, they conceived a plan of operations which, 
modified by experience and faithfully carried out, has raised the 
character of the British workman very highly in the estimation of 
the World. It is true that the original programme contained 
jects as “ the ae of the powers of 

government ; ” 
practical good sense e co-operators soon iv e 
extravagance of the scheme, and accordingly the chjccts of the 


failure 
was much mitigated by adopting the rule all business 
should be conducted for ready money only, both in buying 
and selling, so that no member could be a debtor to the 
society, and no other than a member could be a 
creditor. With this condition, there was no difficulty in getting 
no ' mmencing with a capi 281, society num- 
bered, in 1861, members, representing a capital of eaty 
40,0001. It oyed, in the same year, nimety-one men, 
included butcher's, shoemaker’s, clogger’s, tailor’s, and 
draper’s departments. At the end of each quarter, it was the prac- 
tice to set aside a sum sutlicient to pay interest at 5 per cemt. 
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per annum on each 1/, share. In the next place, 2} per cent. 
of the whole profits was devoted to the maintenance of the 
library, reading-room, &c., and the rest was divided among the 
members in proportion to the amount of their purchases. Non- 
members were dowel to purchase at the stores, and to receive 
tickets, but as they were not allowed to draw any dividend on these 
tickets they generally disposed of them to members. It is stated, as an 
example of the profit actually derived, that a member who — 
in 1850 by paying in 1s. ; ., paid in altogether 148. 3d. He 
then stopped paying in cash, for, with the bonus entered to his 
credit, he tad attained 57. From that time to 1860 he had drawn 
out 41/., leaving his 5/. still in the hands of the society. This 
bonus was the share allotted to the amount of his shopping with 
the store. In the year 1861, the cash received at this establish- 
ment amounted to about 200,000/. The success of this association 
led to the formation of another, of which the object was to 

rovide members and customers with wholesome unadulterated 

our. The transactions of the Co-operative Corn-mill Society 
amounted in 1861 to nearly 180,000l. 

Such was the working of the Co-operative system before it en- 
countered the difficulties of the last two years. In order to learn 
how that period of trial has been supported, the best way is to 
visit an existing Co-operative store, and have a talk as to its state 
and prospects with the manager. Strangers are allowed ready 
access to these establishments, partly out of courtesy, and partly 
out of a justifiable pride in showing the results of the enterprise 
and prudence of working men. But it will excite no surprise to 
hear that the receipts of the Co-operative store in Great Ancoats 
Street, Manchester, have fallen off in the last two years in 
the proportion which five bears to fourteen. The appear- 
ance of this store is slightly disappointing to those who 
have read accounts of spacious buildings erected in Rochdale and 
elsewhere by co-operators for the p s of their undertakings. 
But the Manchester society has only beta in existence about four 
years, during half of which it has had to struggle against heav 
difficulties. ‘The exterior of the premises does not differ muc 
from an ordinary general shop for supplying the wants of the 
working class. Indeed, the resemblance is greater than might 
have been expected, because the society has adopted, after some 
discussion among its managers, the plan of ticketing the goods 
which prevails in shops conducted according to the usual course 


of trade. The ground floor of the building is occupied by the 


general shop. On the first floor are store-rooms and a draper’s 
shop, which is opened only on certain days of the week. Higher 
up is the Secretary’s office and the board-room. It is intended 
that the new building, which the co-operators hope shortly to 
erect, shall comprise all necessary shops and offices, and also 
a library and reading-room, and a gymnasium. It is gratify- 
ing to find the co-operators fully alive to the importance of this 
last feature of their design, and it is to be hoped that, wherever 
means exist for erecting a Co-operative store of considerable 
size, access will be provided to clubs and climbing poles, as well 
as to newspapers and reviews. It should be mentioned that at 
Manchester all purchasers of , whether shareholders or not, 
receive a dividend on the profits of the store, but shareholders 
receive a higher dividend than those who are only purchasers. 
This is the principle upon which the more modern societies have 
been generally established. There are as many as six branch 
establishments at Manchester, some of which have suffered, under 
the common calamity of the district, less than the chief establish- 
ment. The reason is that the industry of Manchester is only 
partially occupied with cotton. It happens that the chief 
establishment in Great Ancoats Street is the centre of a group of 
cotton-mills, whereas other establishments are in the neighbour- 
hood of manufactories of machinery to be used in cotton-mills, and 
these manufactories are now particularly active, as though they 
were preparing to furnish machinery for mills which are to be 
opened when the supply of cotton becomes abundant. 

Experience shows that the co-operators do not succeed as 
butchers so well as they do in other branches of trade which they 
have undertaken, At Manchester, the butchery has not yet been 


made profitable, and it has been for the present discontinued, but 


it is intended to revive it when the co-operators enter upon their 
new premises, and, as is to be ~om upon @ more prosperous time. 
Although the butchery is not directly remunerative, the gain to 
customers in ensuring a good quality of meat must be considerable. 
Some of the Co-operative stores supply malt and hops to 
customers who brew their own beer, but there is only one store 
in all England which actually sells beer, and that one appears to 
be regarded as a recreant to the true principles of co-opera- 
tion, Many of the founders of these societies have been teeto- 
talers, and although there is no necessary connection between 
co-operation and total abstinence, the supporters of the one move- 
ment are to a great extent supporters of the other. There is a Co- 
operative mill in Manchester which has borne the existing difii- 
culties as well as other mills in the same neighbourhood ; and 
there is also a Co-operative mill at Rochdale which is stated 
to be working full time and to have acquired a character 
for its fabrics which ensures for them an immediate sale 
without the expense of employing agents to obtain orders. This 
superior character is attributed to the more careful labour be- 
stowed by workmen who have an interest in the profits of the 
mill, The experiments which have been made, both in stores and 
sills, under various and lately under very adverse circumstances, go 
far to show that, in prudent hands, the Co-operative principle may 
be applied to effect vast and as yet scarcely foreseen eng in the 


condition of the working classes. One of the best elements in 
co-operation is the sturdy independence of feeling of its promoters. 
The soundness of judgment displayed by the founders of these 
societies, and the caution and regularity of their igs, can- 
not be too highly praised. Co-operation has, to a considerable 
extent, taken the place of Chartism ; and certainly the somstny isa 
gainer by the split It should be observed that many of the 
so-called Co-operative Associations are merely joint-stock com- 
panies, which must not be confounded with societies based on the 
true Co-operative principle of dividing — between the share- 
holders and workers or purchasers. Joint-stock companies are 
intended for the benefit of the shareholders alone; but the Co- 
operative Societies profess to aim at the benefit of all persons in 
any way connected with them. 


REVIEWS. 


CINQ-MARS.* 


fines recent death of Count Alfred De Vigny brings back to the 
recollection of the readers of French literature a name that 
was famous nearly forty years ago, and a novel which, if not often 
read now, enjoys at least the reputation of being a standard work. 
Cing-Mars is one of the few historical novels that have been 
written and have succeeded in France ; and although the slightness 
of the interest which it awakens is sufficient, perhaps, to account 
for the little inclination which M. De Vigny’s countrymen have 
shown to follow in his path, yet it has indisputable merits which 
will save it probably from entire oblivion, and which satisfy us 
that the pe ee deserved the celebrity it earned him. As he 
himself said, in a preface to one of the later editions, the 
book has a certain vitality in it. It is not a work of genius, 
and it would be foolish to com it with the historical novels 
of Walter Scott which suggested it; but it has both power and 
grace, and that is much for any fiction to unite. Probably 
most Englishmen know nothing more of it than the name, 
although it has been translated into English; and it may 
not be superfluous to say that it describes a conspiracy against 
Richelieu, got up by a young nobleman named Cing-Mars, and 
including the King’s brother and many of the last relics of the 
at nobility which Richelieu had swept almost entirely away. 
inq-Mars is summoned to Court from his provincial home, where 
he has fallen in love with a lady of royal blood, Mary of Mantua, 
who has been confided to the care of his mother. On his way to 
Paris, he is accidentally present at a judicial murder, an enemy of 
the Cardinal's being sentenced to be burned alive for witchcraft, 
and this sets him against the Cardinal from the outset. He takes, 
however, 2 brilliant share in the siege of Perpignan, and wins the 
favour of Louis XIII, who gives him one of the highest places 
about the Court, and treats him as & dear young triend. He 
determines, however, to rise to still higher power for the sake of 
Mary, and the object of his conspiracy is at once to free France 
from Richelieu, and to create for ome! lf so commanding a posi- 
tion that even royal blood may not be denied him. Although the 
Queen, Anne of Austria, wishes her to marry the King of Poland, 
Mary is faithful to her lover; and the King himself gives it to be | 
understood that he should be delighted to be freed from Richelieu. 
But suddenly things take a bad turn. The King betrays his favourite 
to Richelieu, Mary is not quite firm, and the King’s brother 
backs out of the conspiracy altogether. Cing-Mars has taken the 
desperate step of arranging a treaty with Spain, and Richelieu’s 
nts get hold of the treaty as its bearer crosses the Pyrenees. 
The Queen hints to Cinq-Mars that Mary is not quite bent on 
fulfilling her rash engagement to him; and Cinq-Mars, weary 
of life, and anxious to prevent his friends rushing into open ruin, 
gives himself up. Richelieu extorts his death-warrant from the 
ing, and the story ends with his execution. 

Such is the outline of the plot, and it must be acknowledged 
that it contains ample scope for what M. De Vigny, in an essay 
accompanying the work, declares to be the end and aim of fiction. 
Readers of this generation will scarcely think fiction needs the 
defence which M. De Vigny bases on two opposite tendencies of 
the human heart—the love of the True, and the love of the Fabu- 
lous. We have long ago, got accustomed to find everything on 
earth made the subject of a novel, and have. a clear notion how 
much that is fabulous may be inserted even in modern histories. 
What M. De Vigny meant was, that the picture of the past must 
be drawn by the imagination of the painter, whether he calls him- 
self novelist or historian, and that accuracy of detail is not of much 
moment compared with truth of ideal. Practically, it is hard to 
say that this theory comes to much more than tléat the novelist may, 
if he thinks proper, fix on historical persons as the characters of his 
fiction; that he may form a general notion of what these persons 
were like ; and that then he may take any facts he pleases, whether 
historically true or not, to work out the general notion, and place 
it clearly before his readers. M. De Vigny was, however, very 
anxious to have it known that he had taken great pains to be his- 
torically accurate, and copious notes proved that he had much more 
reason for what he was writing than people would have imagined. 
In one way it is quite true that a novelist comes nearer accuracy than 
the historian, for he often has it in his power to produce clearer and 


* Cing-Mars. Par le Comte Alfred De Viguy. Quatorzitme Edition. 
Paris: Lévy. 1863. 
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deeper impressions, Where the historian is obliged to use adjec- 
tives descriptive of the characters of his history, the novelist can 
invent scenes to illustrate these adjectives in his fiction. For 
example, the historian might easily gather from the career of 
Louis XIII. that he was averse to business, but the reader would 
probably pay little attention to this part of his description. On the 
other hand, the novelist can do what M. De Vigny does. He can 
imagine a scene.in which the King shall be overwhelmed with 
business, and shall show his aversion to it. The King says he 
should like to be his own master, and Richelieu, instantly acceding, 
tells his secretaries they are to go to the King for orders. One 
comes in to report on the aflairs of Portugal, another on those 
of Englard. ‘The King in vain refers to the Cardinal’s notes. 
They are marvels of sagacity, for the Cardinal knows everything, 
and has jotted down on the margin of one manuscript that it 1s 
useless to help Charles Stuart, as within five years the Scots will 
betray him, and this remark shows that the Cardinal must indeed 
have been able to look into the political future. But the King gets 
no benefit from them. He cannot understand what the Cardinal 
means, and at last he becomes desperate, and summons the Cardinal 
back to help him. Richelieu refuses, except on a variety of con- 
ditions, one of which is that the King shall sign the death-warrant 
of Cing-Mars. The King agrees, and sacrifices his friend rather 
than be bored with any more despatches from Portugal and England. 
Unquestionably this scene produces a stronger impression than 
a bare assertion that Louis XIII. was incompetent to transact 
public affairs would have done; and so far the love of the Fabulous, 
as M. De Vigny would have said, tends to produce the True. How 
far, on the other hand, this use of fiction tends to produce a confusion 
in history, and an indifference to the degrees of certainty or uncer- 
tainty at which we can arrive, has been the theme of so many dis- 
cussions that it is unnecessary to pursue the subject further. 

It is, however, undeniable that M. De Vigny took a right view 
of his own qualifications for novel-writing, and that Cimg-Mars 
owes its vitality to the sketches of character it contains. The 
two chief characters of the book, Richelieu and the King, are 
vividly sketched, whether the sketch be true or not. Richelieu, 
indeed, whom M. De Vigny hated, is sketched only from the out- 
side. We are made to see his faults and the melodramatic 
side of his vigorous character. We have little besides his assump- 
tions of illness, his petty insolence, and all that apparatus of wily 
statesmanship—secret agents, spies, women, cyphers, priests up the 
back staircase, the sacritice of his own creatures to each other— 
which siamp the industrious tyrant of stage life. It is very 
possible that M. De Vigny may have had authority for most of 
the peculiarities he has assigned the Cardinal, and that 
Richelieu was as fond of parading the springs of his power 
as he appears to be in Cing-Mars; but it is difficult to 
believe that he was not something more than the fiction 
represents him. But the portrait of Louis XIII. is very superior. 

s character is much more complex, and the complexity is 
natural. The relations of the King to Cing-Mars, and to his 
favourites generally, is described in a manner which shows that 
M. De Vigny pondered carefully over the nature of those whom 
he attempted to represent. Louis XIII. comes before us as a man 
of whims—fickle, tender, pious, and utterly untrustworthy. “He 
would bury himself in iD mac be served by one domestic, and 
chant over his own imaginary tomb the mass which was sung 
over Charles V. of Spain. Then he would take a different turn, 
and thirst for life and the world, long to be a conqueror, a great 
monarch, and the idol of his people. Hurrying into the world 
and society, he felt the want of a friend to support him; and 
then, as soon as he had fixed on one, his mind began to be troubled 
with religious scruples, and he was haunted with a fear that he 
was thinking more of a creature than of his Creator; or he fancied 
that his friend seduced him from his duties and made him 
unduly careless of affairs of State. The object of his transient 
affection then seemed to him a despotic being whose power kept 
him from the right path. He chose to fancy that a chain bound 
him, and secretly complained of being oppressed; but, unfor- 
tunately for his favourites, he had not strength of mind enough to 
show his displeasure by outward bursts of feeling that might have 
warned them; he continued to caress them, and, by the constraint 
he thus exercised on himself, increased the hidden fire of his heart, 
until he came to actually hating those he had loved.” Itis thus that 
M. De Vigny describes Louis XITI. ; and although the scenes where 
the King is introduced are rather poor and thin, he succeeds in 
connecting the character which he has imagined with the career of 
Cing-Mars, and tracing the ruin of this gallant conspirator to the 
mental weaknesses which have been assigned to his master. 

Some of the secondary characters are also well drawn; and 
although not much is said about them, and there is no room 
for their often intervening in the story, both the Queen and Ma 
of Mantua have a distinctness and probability about them which 
give life to the scenes where they are introduced. Mary especially 
—with her girlish affection for Cinq-Mars, her faith in and depen- 
dence on him, her willingness to do all he asks of her, and yet 
her — that he is rather too much for her, and that it is ve 
disagreeable for a princess to lose the respect accorded to her ran 
—presents a combination which it required skill to indicate in the 
short space which the exigencies of the plot allow to the heroine. 
On the other hand, in some of the little arts by which historical 
novelists strive to give an accidental interest to their fiction, M. De 
Vigny was decidedly unfortunate. He could not withstand the 
temptation of bringing in the literary celebrities of the time, and 
he gets up an evening party at which Corneille, Molidre, Descartes, 


and Milton are all present. In the hand of almost every novelist 
this sort of scene is a failure; and it can hardly be otherwise. If 
the literary celebrities talk like other people, there is no reason 
for their appearing; and if their talk is characteristic, the 
reader is overwhelmed with the improbability of their sayin 
the vn 4 things, and no others, that occur in their prin 
works, Milton, for example, is supposed to be at this y, and a 
note informs us that he was really at Paris in 1640. M. De Vigny 
is determined to make the most of his discovery, and Milton is 
introduced as reading select passages from the Paradise Lost. It oc- 
curred, however, to the author that it would not have been of mach 
use if Milton had done nothing more than read English verses in a 
French drawing-room ; and so we are informed that Milton had, 
in a most obliging way, had a translation made into French of the 
s he was going to read, and had put a supply of manuscript 
copies of this translation on the table. The p s, of whi 
only the substance is given, appear to have embraced the first five 
books of Paradise Lost as Milton wrote it twenty years later, and 
so the Paris drawing-room must have had enough of the entertain- 
ment. Negatives are proverbially dangerous, but we think we 
may safely say that there is nothing like this in Walter Scott, and 
that he had a tact, even in dealing with historical periods which 
he only knew imperfectly, that would have kept him from so 
glaring an absurdity. The success of Cing-Mars has, perhaps, been 
in some measure accidental ; and it seems reasonable to think so 
when, in spite of the merits we can discover in it, we find it such 
very hard reading. In the first place, when it was written, in 
1826, it had a political significance that lent it value then. The 
burden of the whole book is that Richelieu destroyed the Monarchy 
by destroying the aristocracy, and that freedom perished when the 
only class that could check the Crown was taken away. Such a 
doctrine was not unacceptable in the later days of the government 
of the Restoration. It was philosophical enough for the liberal 
supporters of the kind of constitution then established in France, 
and it fell in with the belief of the upper class of society that it 
could alone save the Monarchy and rule France. In the next 
place, Cing-Mars is a French novel written in a pure, simple, 
and natural style, and instructive enough to be forgiven for being 
a novel, and without a word or idea from beginning to end that is 
objectionable. It combines many of the qualities, therefore, which 
parents and ians look for in a book te give to ingenuous 
youth. Neither of these adventitious circumstances explains the 
success of the book altogether. It succeeded because it deserved 
to succeed. But there are many books, and this is one, which 
pe en to please people for tempo: reasons when they are 
published, and which are found useful to a very different set of 
people in after days; and therefore Cing-Mars holds its ground, 
and the edition of it published this year is the fourteenth. As 
its author said, it has a vitality, though other causes may have 
contributed to the result besides that judicious blending of « 
tribute to the love of the True and of a tribute to the love of the 
Fabulous which he considered to be the secret of his success. 


VICTOR COUSIN’S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY.* 


VICTOR COUSIN has established for himself so con- 
e spicuous a place as one of the representatives of modern 
European thought, that it is quite a public gain when he shows 
himself once more engaged in those philosophical labours which 
he had for some time suspended for the pursuit of a lighter kind 
of literature. His recent volume on the History of Philosophy 
will, however, we fear, have the effect of raising greater expecta- 
tions than it is calculated to satisfy. When one of the princi 
leaders of philosophical — and the absolute founder of a 
distinctive school of thought comes forward, after a long period 
of seclusion, at such a crisis as the present iu the destinies 
of philosophy, it is reasonable that high hopes should be raised 
of some consummate and original effort, some attempt to grasp 
with a vigorous and commanding hand the whole mass of desul- 
tory and conflicting opinion, to survey the field of controversy from 
the highest point of view, and to examine each one of the existing 
lights of the philosophical firmament in its fullest and most 
recent phase. No little disappointment is, therefore, to be appre- 
hended when a writer so competent and so influential, instead of 
ginting himself to grapple with the latest conditions of the pro- 
lem, is content merely reproducing, for the most part, the 
impressions of the earlier half of his life, and investing with the 
appearance of novelty lessons which had already done their part 
towards forming the minds of a generation Somethin 
has indeed been done—as his publisher's notice informs us, an 
as the lectures themselves bear in some places internal evidence— 
to modify what was necessarily local and ephemeral on its first 
delivery, and to bring up the line of histori ment nearer to 
the standard ran _— discov i research. Still, it is obvious on 
rusal, as the author’s candi mission prepares us to ex 
the volume, as a whole, gives us but 
demical course of the year 1829, and represents the map of 
philosophy as surveyed by the most acute and accurate intellect of 
a iol now all but archaic. It is the orbis veteribus notus. What 
is to be thought of a history of philosophy of which the most recent 
materials are the cumbrous though vast erudition of Brucker, and 
the more critical but incomplete compilations of Tiedemann and 
Tenneman, drawn up at a time when even the labours of Ritter 
were but beginning, and had not yet reached the lecturer? The 


* Histoire Générale de Philosophie. Par M. Victor Cousin. Paris : 1863. 
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historical course embraced in this series professes to go back to the 
earliest periods, and to trace the progress of philosophical specula- 
tion from its infancy on the Ganges, in China, or on the Nile. But 
our knowledge of the Indian system is here wellnigh confined to the 
pioneering researches of Sir Edward Colebrooke, supplemented by an 
oceasional reference in a foot-note to the early essays of Wilson and 
St. Hilaire. The India of Von Bohlen and Max Miiller remains yet a 
sealed book. The mysteries of Buddha have barely received the first 
tentative interpretation of Klaproth and Schmidt. The Egyptian 
Sphinx has not yet spoken by the mouths of Lepsius or Bunsen, nor 
have the great Semitic tongues received the fresh and vigorous 
glosses of Ewald or Renan. A whole now yawns between the 
Greece of M. Cousin’s day and that which has been revealed to our 
rising generation by the labours of scholars, not in Germany and 
this country alone,” but even in his own land. It is con- 
sequently in these departments of history that his survey is the 
most limited, and that the results of his analysis are the most scanty 
and superficial. Still, when all these deductions are allowed 
for, M. Cousin retains the merit of having supplemented 
his theory of philosophy with a sketch of its history which for 
clearness, consistency, and breadth has seldom been surpassed, if 
equalled, within the same limits. To an intellect of his peculiar 
bent and bias it may be questioned whether the historical view is 
not more native and appropriate than the speculative or the 
analytic, Eclectic rather than dogmatic—seeking truth from the 
contrast and combination of alternative systems, in preference to 
creating an independent scheme of his own—the object of his 
present enterprise is, to use his own expression, to present, not 
the single fruit of the reflections of an individual mind in their 
organic form, but the successive birth of generations of minds, the 
legacy of centuries, the work of humanity, not in system, but in 
development. 

Thus, from M. Cousin’s latest point of view, the history of philo- 

hy is philosophy itself. It is the synthetical growth of what is 
otherwise to be regarded as the analytical order of ideas. It exposes 
the perpetual premisses which are for ever leading on to fresh and in- 
terminable conclusions. Itis the natural history of human thought 
—-presenting the solutions which the mind of man has successively 
given, through its most illustrious representatives, of those eternal 
problems which agitated the first thinking soul, as they will not 
cease to agitate the last. And, vast and chaotic as may at first sight 
appear the mass of discordant and rival systems which make up 
the sum of these labours of the general intellect, it is not long 
before they are found, under the eye of the intelligent observer, to 
arrange themselves under a very small number of primary 
principles, which embrace and illustrate all the rest; just as the 
innumerable plants which cover the earth are, to the 
practised eye of the scientific botanist, only so many varieties 
of a few great families. What, then, is the true parent of all these 
philosophical systems but the mind of man itself, which is thus at 
once the subject and the instrument of all philosophy? The 
human mind is the reality of which philosophy is but the reflectio 
more or less faithful and exact. e scientific study of the min 
becomes, therefore, the true and only point of departure for 
philosophy, either in its analytical or in its historical aspect. The 
fundamental condition, the gole sound and trustworthy method of 
all philosophic study, is that of psychology. By this alone is the 
mind introduced into the sanctuary of metaphysics, and furnished 
with a sure clue through the labyrinth of history :— 

La psychologic, Yétude de I'esprit humain, se fait a de la réflexion. 
Mais la réflexion suppose quelque chose d’antérieur a elle, & quoi elle 
oappliqee, et nous avons — avant de réfiéchir. Notre intelligence entre 
d'abord en exercice par l’énergie naturelle dont elle a été douée, et conformé- 
ment aux lois qui la gouvernent. L’homme acquiert une foule de connais- 
sances, sans se comment il les acquiert et comment il connait; il 
raisonne sans avoir recherché quelles peuvent étre les meilleures formes de 
raisonnement ; il aime, il veut, il céde ou résiste & ses passions; il fait le 
bien et le mal, il est vertueux ou criminel, il croit en Dieu, l’adore, le prie, 
sans avoir Ju aucun traité de morale et de théodicée. Comme la i 
devance les iques, I’éloquence les rhétoriques, la société les publicistes ; 
ainsi, avant ‘flexion et tout essai de psychologic, l'homme posséde des 
sentiments, des idées, des notions, des croyances de toute sorte; et ici inter- 
vient cet autre principe avec lequel vous devez étre familiers, la grande et 
féconde distinction du développement spontané et du développement réfiéchi 
de la connaissance ; ]’un qui précéde et est l’ouvrage de la nature, l’autre qui 
suit et atteste un art qui a ses degrés et ses progres. La connaissance 
spontanée a été donnée a ’humanité tout entiére ; la réflexion appartient & 
quelques hommes, gui entreprennent de se rendre compte du savoir commun, 
eten révent un autre plus rdeux mais face’ relevé, qu’ils ne prétendent 
pas posséder, mais qu’ils aiment et qu’ils cherchent, et c’est pour cela qu’on 

appelle philosophes 

Ainsi la philosophie n’est pas autre chose, comme tant de fois nous vous 
Vavons dit, que la réflexion travaillant sur la connaissance naturelle et pour- 
suivant & travers les sitcles un idéal qui s’agrandit sans cesse devant elle. 


Reflection is to consciousness what the ag is to the naked 
eye. It neither makes nor changes its objects. It does but examine 
in succession face, —s their depths, bringing to light 
and illustrating their hidden characteristics. The instrument of 
reflection is analysis, which it brings to bear in succession over every 


portion of the primary synthesis of consciousness, distinguishing 
i ing each the whole in 


or element before recombinin 

a new i gent synthesis, in obedience to the logical order 
of the intellect. But this substitution of the artificial arrangement 
of the mind for the original sequence and consistence of nature or 
fact has its attendant risks, ‘there is danger lest reflection, in its 
successive operations, act only upon a part instead of the whole of 
the primary facts, so as either to mistake a part for the whole, or to 
pass over entire portions as essential as the others which it singles 


out. The result 1s seen in narrow, defective, and exclusive systems; 


or, at the best, in but partial representations of some isolated 

of the boundless universe of truth. These aberrations or distortions 
of truth occur in history under four fundamental and ultimate forms 
—the sensational, the ideal, the sceptical, and the mystical. To 
trace these radical differences as they ap and re-appear, con- 
front and cross each other, in the successive schools of opinion, is 
the task of the historian of philosophy. He has not to choose 
between these rival claimants of supremacy. To reject or elimi- 
nate either would, in fact, be fatal to his undertaking, as it would 
be fatal to the existence of philosophy. They are essential condi- 
tions of each other, elementary hues into which the light of truth is 
refracted by the prism of thought. .Each is false as op to the 
other or to the whole; each is true in its due proportion and ad- 
justment in relation to the rest. Take away one of these conflicting, 
or, rather, balanced ideas, and there is an end of all philosophy. 
To destroy, for instance, sensationalism would be to take away 
that which is the spring and basis of all pages knowledge—the 
ardent longing and passionate energy which makes conquests of 
nature, which gives to the mind a grasp of reality. It would be to 
deprive idealism of the contradiction which gives it a light inde- 
pendent of itself, and of the counterweight which keeps it from 
slipping on the critical incline of hypothesis. Suppress idealism, 
and the laws, the very domain of thought, exist no more; the dig- 
nity and the destiny of man receive a mortal blow; matter and 
the senses usurp the dominion, and the Fatalist, the Materialist, 
and the Atheist reign supreme. Scepticism banished, there 
results a hard, blind, and narrow dogmatism, a bar to pro~ 
gress, a lethargy of the faculties, a subjugation of the soul 
under the yoke of tyranny and superstition. Nor is the value 
of mysticism less capable of proof. The first of these partial 
guides would shut up the mind in the world of sense; the second 
would lose it in the universe of ideas; the third, with its merci- 
less logic, would annihilate both worlds alike, and reduce all to the 
chaos of indifference and negation. How savingly, then, does 
mysticism come in to proclaim the sacredness and the eternity of 
truth; to point to something beyond the senses, beyond time, 
beyond reason itself ; to assert the claims of inspiration and enthu- 
siasm; to speak to the soul of things above matter itself, above 
the classifications, even above the aspirations of man! Half true, 
half false, these four systems reappear at every e Time can 
neither destroy one nor give birth to one beside them, because 
time does but develope and perfect the spirit of man, without 
changing its nature and fundamental tendencies. It does but 
multiply and vary, even to infinity, the combinations of these four 
simple and elementary ideas, These systems, moreover, are in 
themselves equally d tic, equally exclusive; and the di 

to true philosophy lies in any one being permitted to aggran 
itself over the rest, and to Pa to its own arbitrary rule the 
entire domain of thought. tt is the part of true history, as of 
true philosophy, to relegate each to its distinctive province, and 
to eahibit one and all in their due proportions as they cross and 
reeross each other in the chequered tissue of the past — the w: 
and woof of the web of historical consciousness. Vainly, then, is 
the student called upon by the partisan of either of these conflicting 
theories to enlist aier its exclusive authority. Truth is nowise 
to be found under such divided, isolated teaching. There are 
those again who, in despair of truth, would have him renounce 
the task of see it, and strangle in its birth the noble desire 
for scientific knowledge. But indifference will never long satisfy 
the soul. Still less will it take refuge in scepticism, which is a 
contradiction to itself. Worst of all are those false prophets who 
aim at sweeping away and annihilating all philosophy, all the 
basis of human ideas, in the hope of building upon the blank thus 
made the fabric of their dogmatic cog ape At this point of 
his analysis M. Cousin starts from his philosophic calm. We 
have to go back a generation to comprehend the cause of this 
unusual emotion. “This lying scepticism has appeared several 
times in the history of philosophy. It has the air of triumphing 
at the present time. ButI knowit. Iam aware of its desi 
and I will strip it of its mask!” It was the brief term of glory 
of the Abbé Lamennais. Nor, it might be added, have rik, 
wanting signs, on this side of the Channel, of similar efforts of 
misplaced genius to force on a reaction from the abyss of scepti- 
cism to the reception of ecclesiastical infallibility. 

From this lofty point of view, looking down upon the long suc- 
cession of centuries in the spirit, not of indifference, but of i 
tiality, the historian of philosophy is able to map out the pe ws 
of intellectual progress, to mark the diverging streams of specula- 
tion and the points at which they approximate towards the truth. 
The only partiality which he ventures to assert is that which bids 
him sympathize with the spiritual rather than the material elements 
of progress. From the nature of his subject it must needs be so. 
Philoso hy is the creation of the mind of man, and the historian 
of mind must side with higher interests than those of matter. 
Nor can he sink down, in the face of its active triumphs, into scep- 
ticism and mere negation. Spiritualist in the highest sense in 
the department of speculative analysis, it is thus with a deeper 
conviction of the truth of spiritualism that our author rises from 
the study of philosophy by the additional light of its historic 
records. In either province alike he ims that the secret of 
his method, the key to his system, is to be found in that “lofty 
and delicate art which is called Eclecticism : ”"— 

Cet art se compose d’intelligence, d’équité, de bienveillance. II est la muse 

ui doit présider & une histoire vraiment philosophique de la philosophie, et 
est celle-la que nous invoquons. 


It is impossible to accompany M. Cousin in detail through the 
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successive periods into which his great subject divides itself, or to 
do justice to the clearness, accuracy, and force with which he has 
portrayed the several schools of opinion from the earliest times to 
our own. As we have already intimated, different parts of his 
work are of different degrees of value, in proportion as researches 
and discoveries made in the intermediate period impress upon 
certain portions the air of being behind the age. It is in the 
Oriental and Classical sections of his history that this deficieney 
is most conspicuous. ‘The Scholastic period, though sketehy 
and incomplete, forms a better example. The German schools 
from Spinoza to Kant are delineated with the clearness 
which rizes the highest style of French intellect, and 
with as much penetration into the Teutonic spirit as is com- 
patible with the radical differences between French and German 
thought. There remains one department in which M. Cousin 
stands supreme—one which he has made essentially his own, and 
in which he has always been unapproached by any seholar in 
Europe. The revolution wrought in his own country by Descartes, 
and the analogous movement effected by Bacon here, form the 
subject of as masterly a disquisition as any historical treatise 
has ever shown. With that period modern philosophy properly 
begins, and the history of philosophy becomes the history of 
methods. The psychological method of the Cartesian has never 
been set in more striking and instructive contrast with the experi- 
mental method of the Baconian system. It is interesting to see 
the influence of these rival systems of ideas traced - a hand 
which is so supreme in its mastery of both. The philosophical 
services of Locke, always a subject of love to M. Cousin, are set 
in a light which cannot fail to win the gratitude of those few 
who in this country have lately shown signs of once more resusci- 
tating the somewhat neglected and forgotten spirit of that clearest 
of English thinkers. 


CAPTAIN DANGEROUS.* 


SALA has employed the powers of a vigorous pen and a 
good deal of upon he calls an “ 
in every sense of the word,” without, as it appears to us, attaining 
any great success. His object in these volumes is to string together 
the waifs and strays of curious information which he has at vari- 
ous times picked up from old records of the last two centuries, and 
to condense them into the form of a continuous story. Itis always 
tempting to make a clearance of the accumulated jottings of a note- 
as but a novel constructed on this principle necessarily runs 
some danger of degenerating from a work of art into a mere piece 
of patchwork. There is this inherent defect, which it needs the 
most skilful handling to conceal, that the characters are created 
for the surroundings, not the surroundings for the characters. 
The situations dominate the hero, and reduce him to insignificance. 
He is like a very small man in a very big coat, which flaps about 
his ancles and buries him in its folds. Nor is it this incongruity 
alone which a novelist must guard against who draws his facts 
from historical or biographical sources. It is one of the subtler 
strokes of his art to preserve to his characters the semblance of 
ing free agents. The strings which set the puppets in motion 
must be carefully kept from view. Their action must be natural 
and spontaneous, or the illusion is lost. A mere dummy can never 
amuse, As soon as an author allows it to be seen that his 
are men of straw, carried to and fro by an imperious 
necessity, wherever his own convenience dictates, into just those 
scenes which he wants an excuse for describing and just those 
transactions about which his knowledge happens to be copious, 
the main human interest of his composition evaporates. The 
reader feels that such colourless creations are but the phantoms of 
the men and women of real life, and that they are introduced 
merely for the purpose of serving as pegs on which a series of 
episodes may be hung. We are far from desiring to warn novelists 
off the domain of history, or from restraining their right to cull 
materials from the actual events of the past. The more old books 
they dip into, the better. The more they extend their knowledge 
and enrich their memories, the more the world will see to admire 
in their productions. But it does not follow that they are thereby 
qualified to write a novel in which historical characters and events 
are introduced. There is, of course, a rough and ready way of 
poneens in such a work. Take a man, and measure out 
Fema: term of life over the greater part of a century replete 
with remarkable incidents. If the period be well chosen, your 
hero may be made the vehicle for describing, parenthetically, 
any number of such incidents. All the great social, political, 
and national events falling within the given space of seventy or 
eighty years may be made to pass in review. The central person- 
age may assist in the wars, and be mixed up in the domestic 
troubles, and see and know all the eminent men and women, of 
his times. But, in spite of these spasmodic attempts to maintain 
it, the interest of the story, as a story, languishes. The hero is 
along to employed as a connecting link 
or the purpose of bringing other far more important personages 
and incidents into a strained and unnatural relation to each other. 
This is not the method which the masters of the novelist’s art 
pursue. No one blended history with fiction on a 
or with more success, than Sir Walter Scott. But then no one 
understood more perfectly than that illustrious writer the delieate 


By George Augustus Sala, Tinsley Brothers, 


mechanism by which the combination was to be effected. No one 
ever displayed more skill in preparing the ground for the rill of 
private and domestic life to meet and mingle in the great stream of 
publicevents. When Mr. Sala wants to ibe the closing seenes 
in the tragical rebellion of 1745, he makes his hero, by a stroke of 
harlequin’s wand, a warder in the Tower. The author of Waverley 
approaches the same crisis by an ascending series of skilfully con- 
trived scenes to which it serves as a fitting and pathetic eli 
Nothing can be more artistic than the gradual and almost acci- 
dental entanglement of the hero in the project of the High- 
land chieftains, A double thread of interest runs through the 
book—the interest which attaches to the person of the chief actor, 
and the interest excited by the stirring drama in which he takes a 
The one is inseparably interwoven with the other. It is by 
employing fiction to bring hi home, as it were, to the reader, 
and history to give weight reality to fiction, that a well- 
balanced and harmonious whole is accomplished. Mr. Sala ma: 
complain that we are comparing a mere episode in his story wi 
the entire work of another writer. It is not our intention to in- 
stitute any such eomparison. All we assert is, that his treatment 
of an historical subject differs essentially from that of Scott, and 
that it is almost hopeless to attempt to combine the barren, spec- 
tacular, bird’s-eye view of history with a good novel. 
One criticism upon his book the author endeavours to meet by 
anticipation. “It is possible,” he says in his preface, “ that many 
rsons may cry out that what I have written of Captain 
gerous could not have occurred, with any reasonable amount 
of probability, to any one man.” And he proceeds to rebut the 
charge of improbability by adducing the names of a score of men 
and women, recently or still gy re of whose adventures were 
as strange as those of his hero. t us briefly sketch the latter’s 
career. His parentage, to begin with, is buried in profound 
mystery. On the death of his grandmother, he is turned adrift in 
the world through the villany of her servants. He joins “the 
Blacks” in Charlwood Chase—the Blacks being a gang of Jacobite 
outlaws, who disguised their faces, and led the same sort of merry 
life as Robin Hood. He is arrested with the rest of his com- 
panions, and taken to Aylesbury to be tried. Here he is condemned 
to death, but is afterwards pardoned and sent out to the West 
Indies, where he becomes book-keeper to a slave-owner. Re- 
turning from Jamaica to the Low Countries, he turns servant 
to a young gentleman who is making the grand tour with his 
chaplain. Next, he is pressed for service m the navy. After 
that, he is installed as a warder in the Tower London. 
Throwing up that post, he becomes a gambler and man about 
town, and marries a lady who had already two husbands. To 
escape from this embarrassment, he starts, in company 
with a sea-captain, one of his rivals for the lady’s person, 
on a VO of circumnavigation. This comple he 
settles as a merchant in Amsterdam, but, becoming bankrupt 
through the roguery of a fraudulent partner, he flies to 
Brussels, where he sets up as a schoolmaster. From Brussels 
he passes on to Paris, and is just in time to make acquaint- 
ance with Damiens, and to witness the horrible tortures which 
followed his abortive attempt to assassinate Louis XV. In 
the French capital he turns opera-dancer, and falls in love with a 
little dancing girl, whom he saves from being burnt to death ; and 
soon after he is employed as a spy by a certain nameless Cardinal. 
Going on a mission to Malta, where he finds his old leader, the 
Captain of the Blacks, in the habit of a Knight of the Order of 
St. John, he is captured by the Moors and carried to Algiers. 
Here he becomes gardener to the Dey, falls in with his lady-love, 
who had been captured by a Sallee rover while on her way to 
Palermo to fulfil a dancing engagement, marries her, is thrown 
into a dungeon by the vindictive Dey, and escapes to Turkey, where 
he ultimately becomes a Bashaw with three tails. Finally, havi 
peppy accident discovered his wife and child in the 
e French Ambassador at Constantinople, he quits the service of 
the Porte, and returns to England, to die in his own house in 
Hanover . We should like to ask Mr. Sala, in passing, 
whether he seriously believes that he can point to many arallels 
in real life to this singularly chequered career. Does he really think 
that the life of Mr. me { the Times’ Correspondent, or Barnum, 
or any of the celebrated travellers whom he enumerates, would be 
“a thousand times stranger?” Even if he does, he surely cannot 
find in such an assumption any sound argument for the probability of 
his story. The fallacy lies in his taking it for that events 
are made probable by being shown to be possible. This or that 
might possibly happen, nay, has actually happened, therefore it is 
not improbable—such is the confused reasoning of Mr. Sala, and 
a great many other novelists of the present day. They seem to 
forget that the most improbable things sometimes do occur, but 
do not become less yo ble because they occur. Improbabili- 
ties remain improbabilities, whether culled from actual experience 
or evolved out of the imagination. No one will question a 
novelist’s prerogative to fasten on the startling and salient points 
in real life, and a iate them for his own punpensn 5 bly ts 
should be exercised with great tact and caution, and sparingly. 
So far from exceeding, an author should be careful to remain, as 
the French say, “ within his right.” At any rate, he must be pre- 
to defend his combinations from the charge of being foreed 
and unnatural, not by alleging that facts are occasionally stranger 
than any fiction, but by appealing to the inherent i and 
reasonableness of his work. It is high time to protest against the 
mistaken notion of novelists of the realistic heah that, as long 
as they draw from life, all the requirements of art are satisfied, 
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and that a plea to that effect is a full and triumphant answer 
to any charge of violating probabilities. 

A novel of adventure does not afford much scope for delineation of 
character. Captain Dangerous is a hero of the ordinary John Bull 
type. Apart ion a certain rough energy, and a tendency to tell 
people that they lie in their throats and deserve the stab, he has no 
very distinctive individuality. With all his stoutness of arm and 
quaintness of speech, the interest which he inspires is feeble, and 
wholly subordinate to that of the various episodes between which 
he serves as a connecting link. In many of these Mr. Sala embodies, 
in a lively and readable form, a good deal of desultory research. 
The narratives of the “ Blacks” in Charlwood Chase, of Mother 
Drum, who fought as a private soldier and followed the army of 
the great Duke of Marlborough, of Simon Lord Lovat’s trial and 
execution, and of the hideous tortures inflicted on Damiens, are 
favourable specimens of the author’s skill in producing a réchauffé 
of old statutes, state-trials, and Annual Registers. The account of 
Aylesbury Gaol, with its wretched prisoners chained to their 
dungeon floors and half-starved because they could not comply 
with the gaoler’s exorbitant demands, is a vivid picture of the 
interior of an English prison before its horrors were mitigated by 
Howard’s philanthropic efforts. Mr. Sala finds an opportunity for 
describing a criminal trial as conducted in the early part of the 
last century, and glancing at its technicalities with a good deal of 
humour. In the following passage his hero relates the circum- 
stances of his trial :— 

When, at the last, I was told to plead, and, at the bidding of an officer of 
the Court, who stood underneath me, had pleaded “not guilty,” and had 
been asked how I would be tried, and had answered, likewise at his bidding, 
aa God and my country ;” and when, after that, the Clerk of the Arraigns 

prayed heaven—and I am sure I needed it, and thanked him heartily at 
the time, kind gentleman, thinking that he meant it, and not knowing that 
it was a mere legal form—to send me a good deliverance, the Judge bids me, 
to my great surprise, to stand by .... Then it came to my tur to be 
tried. The ordeal on the first indictment was very short, for at the Judge’s 
bidding the jury acquitted me of trying to murder Corporal Foss, before I 
had been ten minutes in the dock. [ did not understand the proceedings at 
the time, but I was told afterwards that the clever legal gentleman who had 
drawn up the indictment, whilst very pupae setting down the parts of 
the body on which I might have struck Corporal Foss, omitted to specify the 
one place—namely, his head—on which I did hit him. And, again, it coming 
out that I was arraigned as John Danger, whereas I had given the name of 
John Dangerous, to which I had perhaps no more right than to that of the 
Pope of Rome, the Judge roundly tells the jury that the indictment is bad 
in law, and I was forthwith acquitted as aforesaid. 

Captain Dangerous has a deal to say about the barbarities 
of negro slavery, with which he came in contact during his re- 
sidence in Jamaica. The diabolical cruelties inflicted on the slaves, 
which he relates in detail, will be found narrated almost word for 
word in the evidence given before the first Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on ae moved for by Mr. Clarkson. Mr. Sala is by no 
means equally happy in all the episodes which he introduces. 
Some are too Bow 5 In others there is a coarseness of workman- 
ship which is only one remove from farce. Others are simply 
tollieas The stories of Arabella Greenville and the Mysterious 
Prisoner in the Fen country are too shadowy and vague to be in- 
teresting. The drolleries of Bartholomew Pinchin Esquire, and 
his chaplain, Parson Hodge, are amusing, but they are a mere 
caricature of the relations between a young oo of fortune 
on the grand tour and his travelling tutor. Mr. Sala would have 
done well to make his hero a little less prolix. His third volume, 
in spite of the description it contains of all sorts of places in all 
parts of the globe, is dull, which the first two are not. Adven- 
tures may be “strange” and yet wearisome, just as, according to 
Mr. Canning, sermons may be short and yet tedious. 

It is a pity that the author has not kept to his original intention 
of writing a “narrative in plain English.” Tle has a great 
command of nervous and forcible language, but its effect is much 
weakened by the peculiarities of expression in which he indulges, 
These volumes are a perfect mine of curious and archaic words. 
Mr. Sala explains in his cong with amusing naiveté, that he 
intended at starting to Pi to plain English, but that the 
study of the literature of “the ante-Johnsonian period ” 
was too much for him, and led him, as he proceeded, into 
the use of very many obsolete words and phrases, He dis- 
claims, too, with great candour, any such feat of “elegant pedantry ” 
as that of modelling his style upon the diction of Swift, Pope, 
Addison, Steele, Dryden, Defoe, or even Nash or Howel:— 


I have simply endeavoured (he says) to make Captain Dangerous express 

as a man of ordinary capacity and intelligence would do who was 

born in the reign of Queen Anne, who received a scrambling education in 

that of George I., who had passed the prime of his life abroad, and had picked 

up a good many bastard words and locutions, whose reading had been con- 

fined to the ordinary newspapers and chap-books of his time, and who in his 
old age had preserved the pseudo-didactic of his youth. 


Every novelist has a right to fix the conditions under which 
his characters speak or write; but it is well not to push the 
rivilege too far. It is mere license in mannerism to make 

aptain Dangerous say that “he values not a bagadine the 
leasing of such treachours and clapper-dudgeons,” or praise his 
daughter’s skill in “confeeding diapasms and pomanders,” 
or describe Horace Walpole as a “lardy-dardy macaroni gentle- 
man.” Language like this may be a feat of “ inelegant pedantry,” 
but it is not plain, or even old-fashioned, English. 


THE COAL-FIELDS OF GREAT BRITAIN.* 


D agence some so much of our national prosperity springs from 
our mineral resources, there is nevertheless but little general 
information regarding them. During the discussions that arose on 
the articles of Mr. Cobden’s French treaty, it was amusing to see 
how dolorously some men, from careful statistics, foretold that 
England would burn her last ton of coals in somewhere about 
three hundred years, while others, with equal confidence, postponed 
the calamity indefinitely for many centuries. People wished to have 
some trustworthy data on which to speculate as to future supplies ; 
but they had to collect them with infinite labour — some from the 
Mining Record Oftice, some from the publications of the Geological 
Survey, some from scientific journals — while by much the larger 
— was only to be tool in the different colliery counting- 
ouses throughout the country. The first step towards a proper 
——— estimate of the duration of our coal-fields was to 
collect the dispersed data with care and judgment, leaving, of 
course, a pretty wide — for such parts of the country as had 
not yet been explored. This task Mr. Hull proposed to himself, 
and the result will be found in the volume before us. His official 
position as one of the Government geologists entitles his statements 
to respect, more especially as he has himself investigated the struc- 
ture of several of the English coal-fields, and furnished maps, sec- 
tions, and descriptive papers for the Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey. He has, of course, availed himself of Survey publications, 
as well as of all other published information. Many of the colliery 
nts have assisted him, and he has added, besides, the results of 
his own investigations. The volume which he has produced, 
though small in size and somewhat slight and sketchy in treat- 
ment, will doubtless prove a useful one, as it towards filling 
up a blank in our popular scientific literature. It gives in narrow 
compass the main facts of many geological _—_ and memoirs, 
which the general reader would have not a little difficulty in find- 
ing out for himself. It is also accompanied by a map, on which 
are pourtrayed not only the actual coal-fields, but also the depth 
of —_ coal under all parts of the country where it is inferred 
to extend. 

One of the most curious and interesting chapters in the annals 
of British ~se ¢ is the history of coal-mining. Mr. Hull gives 
a brief outline of the subject, but it might be expanded into a 
pleasant volume that would read almost like a romance. Nobody 
can tell when the coal of our country began to be worked. There 
can be no doubt that it was known to the natives of the Stone 
period, for it appears that a rude flint hatchet has been found 
stuck in the coal seam of an ancient aboriginal mine. The 
Romans, however, seem to have preferred hewing down the oak 
and beech of the dense forests, and to have done little or nothing 
in the way of coal-mining. Although subsequent references are 
vague and oe it is probable that the mineral would 
continue to be extracted for local use. Mr. Hull, indeed, quotes 
a passage from Britton’s version of the Saxon Chronicle of the 
Abbey of Peterborough, where, under date A.D. 852, we read 
that “ The Abbot Ceolred let to hand the land of Sempringham 
to Wulfred, who was to send each year to the monastery 60 
loads of wood, 12 loads of coal, 6 loads of peat, 2 tuns full 
of fine ale, 2 neats’ carcases, 600 loaves, and 10 kilderkins of 
Welsh ale, 1 horse also each year, and 30 shillings, and one 
night’s entertainment.” The stipulation to furnish “ one night’s 
entertainment” comes in oddly enough after such a_ hearty 

reparation for a long spell of good cheer. We may doubt, 
emg whether the coa/ here specified was other than charcoal. 
The first authentic mention of coal-working appears to be the 
charter of Henry IIL, in 1259, granting liberty to the freemen of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne to dig for coals. further on, in the seme 
century, the Abbot of Dunfermline obtained a charter to quarry 
coals for the use of the Abbey. The export from Newcastle to 
London increased so much that, only forty-five years after Kin 
Henry’s charter, we read of a remonstrance from Lords an 
Commons against the intolerable smoke of the sea-coal. The 
result was the prohibition of the use of the mineral fuel, and 
severe threats were held out against refractory ccal-burners, It 
is even said, if we remember aright, that one delinquent, who 
persisted in burning his coal, was burnt himself by way of 
warning. Eventually, a second petition produced another pro- 
hibition, with still more stringent pains and penalties; but the 
condemned fuel slowly gained ground, notwithstanding. 

In the North, however, the march of coal was slow indeed. 
A quaint reference to the state of Scotland occurs in the works ° 
of Aneas Sylvius, afterwards Pius II., who visited that country 
in the fourteenth century. He expresses his wonder at seeing 
| half-naked beggars crouching at the doors of the churches, and 
| receiving, as alms, lumps of stone, with which they went away 
| delighted. These, he found, were pieces of coal, which were 
| burnt as fuel, for the country was destitute of wood. ‘There are 
_many references to coal-mining in the works of old Scottish 

writers, to which Mr. Hull would do well to look. For instance, 
| Sir David Lyndsay takes frequent occasion to refer to the dangers 
of the poor from the perilous holes left by the miners. In his 
| Satire of the Three Estates there is an amusing passage (which 
| we quote from memory) descriptive of the discontent of a suitor 
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nt Court, who, being promised a yearly revenue of a mussel-bank 
as a reward for his services, exclaims — 
I sall get riches through that rent 
After the day of dome, 
Qhan in the col-pots of Tranent 
Butter will grow on broom. 


There is a story, too, of one of the Scottish kings who was taken 
down to see a coal-pit on the shores of Fife, and after traversin 
the underground galleries, was pulled up another shaft whic 
emerged on a small island in the Firth of Forth. His Majesty, 
finding himself surrounded with water, cried out in an agony 
of fear, “ Treason! Treason!” nor could his subterranean subjects 
ify him until they had conveyed him back by boat, and landed 
im safely again on terra firma. It is not so very long ago that 
all the Scottish coal-miners were actually slaves, bought and sold 
with the pits, from which they had no more power to remove than 
the horses that worked along with them. If we mistake not, there 
are still living colliers whose fathers and mothers — for both sexes 
used to sack below ground — were born in bondage. The memo- 
rials of this semi-civilized state of things are even yet to be seen 
in some of the older coal-works. Not very long ago we had 
ourselyes the pleasure of sitting for two or three minutes in one of 
the wooden stocks wherein refractory or runaway miners used to 
be punished — neck, feet, and hands being made sufficiently fast 
to prevent the faintest possibility of escape. The later history of 
-mining becomes insensibly and inseparably interwoven with 
that of the steam-engine. No part of the record of British indus- 
ty would more amply reward the labour of research, for the story 
the rise and progress of our mineral wealth has still to be 
written. 

The second and third chapters of Mr. Hull’s book consist of 
notices of the plants from which coal has been formed, along 
with a sketch of the theory of the formation of a coal-field. 
The larger part of the volume is taken up with short and suc- 
cinct notices of the different English coal-fields, with tables of 
their component strata, sections to show their structure, and an 
estimate of the probable resources which each contains. The in- 
formation thus brought together has been compiled from many 
different sources, and varies considerably in value. The publications 
of the Geological Survey, from which the larger part is taken, 
form a sufficient guarantee for the general trustworthiness of Mr. 
Hull’s facts. The calculations, which are his own, are of course 
open to controversy ; but there can be no question as to the points 
to be kept in view in any inquiry into the subject which has lately 
excited so much interest. It will be evident, upon reflection, that 
the duration of our coal supply mainly depends, first, upon the 
actual quantity of coal stored up in the rocks; secondly, on the 
extent and depth to which mining operations may ultimately be 
practicable ; and, thirdly, upon the annual drain from the source 
of supply. As regards the first of these questions, we can safely 
assert that the actual quantity is practically inexhaustible. Our 
coal-fields are only the out-crop of the seams which in various 
sony of the Midland and Northern counties descend to depths of 

m 5,000 to 10,000 feet below the surface. Hence it becomes 
of importance to our inquiry to find, if possible, some answer to the 
second question, as the depth to which the coal seams can 
be followed. On this point there is much diversity of opinion, A 
writer in a recent aaser of the Quarterly Review assumes 2,500, 
or, at most, 3,000 feet, as a probable limit. But the former of 
these has already been passed. Mr. Hull, for reasons connected 
with increase of temperature and pressure, assumes 4,000 feet, 
which is the same as the estimate adopted by Sir W. Armstrong in 
his address at the opening of the British Association at Newcastle. 
We have, however, conversed with colliery managers who look 
forward to the possibility of winning good seams to a depth of 
5,000 feet. Adopting the limit already stated, the author of the 
work before us calculates the quantity of coal in Great Britain, 
after making deductions for loss, and for the amount already ex- 
tracted, at very nearly 80,000 millions of tons, in which calcula- 
tion all seams under two feet in thickness are omitted. 

In endeavouring to find an answer to the third question, regard- 
ing the future drain upon the resources of our eonl-fields, we find 
ourselves involved in uncertainty. Through the labours of Mr. 
Hunt, of the Mining Record office, we are put in possession of the 
annual “ out-put” of coal, and are also made aware that there 
has been an average augmentation in the quantity raised during 
the last eight years (in which time alone we have trustworthy 
returns) of nearly two-and-a-half millions of tons. The quantity 
raised in the year 1862 amounted to 81,638,338 tons, which, 
owing to ee circumstances, is a decrease upon the 
ceding year. There are, however, grounds for believing that the 
increase in the rate of  mpaengp oe is not likely to go on indefinitely. 
Greater economy in the use, as well as in the extraction, cf the 
precious mineral is gradually being introduced. Some of our 
colonies, and other regions hitherto dependent for their supply 
= this country, are now beginning to fall back upon their own 
abundant resources; and several of our coal-fields are themselves 
— exhaustion, on which account the supply from them 
will every year tend to decrease. Hence, we are inclined to believe 
that the rapid increase in the consumption of coal from the British 
Isles is not destined to continue for any great number of years, 
and that, when our annual supply shall have reached 100,000,000 
tons, it will tend to oscillate about that point. Time alone will 
show the value of these conclusions, but it is at any rate satisfacto 
to know that, even with such an enormous consumption, there is 


sufficient coal within a depth of 4,000 feet to last for nearly eight 
hundred years. 

The general pian of Mr. Hull’s book is a good one, and may be 
made the groundwork of a larger volume which shall more 
adequately fulfil the promise of the title. By pumeng 
in a compact form a large amount of information, mainly obtain 
from the labours of the Geological Survey, his work has recalled 
to us the oft-recurring question, ‘“‘ Why is it that we never see any 
volume of the results of our Geological Survey?” Canada has 
her Annual Report; India has hers; some of the States of the 
American Union have their noble quartos of excellent paper and 
type, and with still more excellent plates. But England is content 
to receive every year a meagre account, in some ten or twelve 
pages, of how many square miles have been surveyed, how many 
thousand fossils have been examined, how many sheets and descrip- 
tive papers have been issued, and so on, without a line of informa- 
tion as to what is the geological structure of the area surveyed, 
or what the character of the fossils. It is true that elucidatory 
accounts are published to accompany the maps. But these are 
generally mere pamphlets, sometimes only of two or three leaves, 
which are paged independently, and have no reference to any 

neral scheme. It is a good arrangement that each sheet should 

issued along with an explanatory description. But ap A mere 
fly-leaves oy pamphlets are not the form in which the re- 
cords of our t national survey ought to be preserved. The 
original intention was, we believe, that these shorter publications — 
should be afterwards embodied in the shape of large memoirs of 
definite geological areas. But this is all illusory. The present 
distinguished Local Director, Professor Ramsay, must have far too 
much to do in his ordinary duties to find time for the Herculean 
task of generalizing into readable shape the lucubrations of his 
officers. But why cannot each of the pamphlets, though paged 
independently, be numbered, and all that have been published 
during the year bound up at the end of it? We should then see 
annually what has been done, and be better able to appreciate the 
labours of a branch of the public service which does a great deal 
of good work with very little show. As it is, the Survey 
pamphlets, with their flimsy paper covers, sneak away into 
corners, or get tossed aside and lost, and they never can hope for 
a better fate until they are clothed in boards, and come forth to 
me world each year in an honest, unabashed, good-looking 
volume, 


ANCIENT LAUSANNE.* 
We gather from M. Blanchet’s preface that there is as yet no 
distinct History of Lausanne, or at least none which 
answers M. Blanchet’s idea of what a History of Lausanne should 
be. He modestly disclaims all intention of himself filling up the 
void, and looks to seeing the work done by some younger and, as 
he adds, abler hand. In the meanwhile, he has brought together 
a series of papers, partly old and partly new, partly original and 
partly selected, illustrating verious points in the history of the 
city trom the first glimpses of its existence down to our own times. 
The history of Lausanne, as well as its existing antiquities, 
presents many —_ of deep interest. That np is, in many 
respects, os istinct from that of the Canton of which it is now 
the capital. For two centuries and more both were under the 
dominion of Bern, but in earlier times the history of Lausanne 
stands quite apart from the history of Vaud. Vaud, in the thir- 
teenth century, stood distinguished from the other States around 
it by an approach to constitutional monarchy, which has sug- 
sted to Swiss historians the idea that its founder, Peter of Savoy, 
had gained some political knowledge during his sojourn in Eng’ 
In communicating a considerable amount of freedom to.a large 
district, in providing an Assembly of Estates including deputies 
from several equal towns, it was distinguished from all the 
neighbouring States, whether princely or republican. In the rural 
republics, pure democracy excluded representative forms. In the 
civic republics, —— power was confined to the ruling city. The 
smaller princes had not the opportunity, and the Austrian aggressor 
had not the will, to unite any considerable territory under the 
form of a constitutional principality. This old constitution of 
Vaud is well worth examining, but in it Lausanne had no share. 
There the Bishop was the temporal prince, and he was more suc- 
cessful in maintaining his sovereignty than his neighbours of Basel 
and Geneva. The spirit of civic independence, though feeble in 
Lausanne as compared with many other cities, obtained a certain 
amount of municipal freedom; but it was merely municipal ; 
Lausanne never formed an independent republic like Basel. It 
must not be forgotten that the connexion of the country with 
Switzerland dates only from the Bernese occupation in the six- 
teenth century, so that neither Vaud uor Lausanne ever formed 
independent members of the old Confederation. Till that occupa- 
tion, Lausanne was a sovereign principality, held by its Bishop of 
his nominal over-lord, the Sieu as a fief of his Burgundian 
Kingdom. But tically the close neighbourhood of the powerful 
Counts and Dukes of Savoy gave them far more influence than 
attached to the distant majesty of Cesar. When the Bishop was 
dispossessed, the Republic of Bern took his place, as it had al- 
ready taken the place of so many other princes. 
The chief interest of Lausanne, then, until quite recent times, 
attaches itself to the medixval period, and to its position as an 


* Lausanne les Temps Anciens. Par R. Blanchet. Lausanne: Mar- 
tignier et Chavannes, 1863. 
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ecclesiastical pri: . M. Blanchet has probably got together 
ell that there is to get together den” te h-- Roman 
antiquities, and it does not amount to much. Aventicum, not 
Lausanne, was the Roman centre of the district, and it was from 
the ruined Aventicum that the Bishopric was transferred to 
Lausanne. Henceforward the hi of Lausanne is the history of 
its Prelates; and the Cathedral and the Episeopal Castle still remain 
to tell of their greatness. It is easy throughout Switzerland to 
distinguish those cities which were the seats of principalities from 
those which have always been free. At Lausanne, as at Geneva, 
Neufchatel, Chur, and others, there is an acropolis, crowned by 
the Cathedral or other principal church, and by the castle of the 
ecclesiastical or temporal prince. There is nothing analogous to 
this at Bern or Ziirich. Hise Minsters occupy no such com- 
manding position, nor is there castle to keep them company. 
At Lausanne, as at Geneva, duane part of the town, pre ne 8 
ing the Cathedral and the Castle, still retains the distinctive name 
of La Cité. The lower town has gathered around the base of the 
hill only in comparatively recent times. We see nearly the same 
thing at Durham, where the church and castle of the Prince Bishop 
soar so commandingly over the whole city. This lordly position 
is shared by Lincoln, a new foundation of the age of the Conquest. 
Exeter too, both in position and outline, strikingly recalls 
Geneva. But English cathedrals in general are not perched on 
such places; and those of Wales to have 
affected the lowest positions that they could fi 

The Cathedral of Lausanne is unquestionably the finest ehurch 
in Switzerland. Its noble position combines with its varied out- 
line to render it highly effective. Consecrated in 1275 by Pope 

X., in the presence of King Rudolf of Habsburg, its 
style is much less advanced than that of either English or French 
buildings of the same age. It shows, however, so many singu- 
larities of its own in other ways that its iarities of style are 
just as likely to be owing to the personal caprice of the architect 
as to any backwardness of ndian art as compared with that 
of Franee or England. It combines the English and Norman 
fashion of a central and two western towers, of which last one 
only has been carried up, with the German fashion of towers 
flanking the choir. Neither arrangement is French. M. Blanchet 
quotes an article by M. E. Renan, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 

intaining the favourite doctrine of the French antiquaries that 
Gothic is distinctively the style of the French Royal Domain, 
that France was always ahead of the rest of Europe, and Paris 
always ahead of the rest of France. One does not see why this 
doctrine should be specially acceptable at Lausanne. St. Hugh of 
Lincoln, a native of the old Burgundy, might, as compared with 
any Frenchman or Englishman, be looked on there as a country- 
man, and most certainly the style which he or his architect imtro- 
duced .at Lincoln was far more advanced than anything to be 
found in Franee. The question, however, does not greatly affect 
where the style so undoubtedly lags behind that of 

either country. Itis just possible that, as the political institutions 
of the neighbouring provinee seem to contain an English element, 
so the iarities of Lausanne Cathedral may be in some measure 
due to imitation of English buildings of a somewhat earlier date. 

M. Blanchet quotes also « doctrine of a distinguished French 
se which, if it could be established, would certainly be of 
much more im for the history of Lausanne. ‘This is the 
theory of M. Viollet-le-Due, that the building of the great eathe- 

was, in some unexplained way, the work of the newly- 
enfranchised communcs, and that they were, in truth, protests 
against feudalism :— 

A la fin du sitcle, I’érection d’une cathédrale était un besoin, parce 
ue ¢était une protestation éclatante contre la féodalité. . . . Le besoin 
e sortir de la barbarie et de l’anarchie, de défricher le sol, fait lever, au 

XIe les abbayes de |’Occident. L’unité menarchique et religieuse, 
Valliance de ces deux pouvoirs pour constituer une nationalité, font surgir 
les grandes cathédrales du nord de la France. Certes, les cath¢drales sont 
des monuments religieux, mais ils sont surtout des édifices nationaux. Le 
jour ou la société francaise a prété ses bras et donné ses trésors pour les élever, 
elle a voulu se constituer et elle s’est constituée. 

Ou voyons-nous les des eathédrales s’élever Ja fin du Mle sidele et 

au commencement du XI1I¢? C’est dans des villes telles que Noyon, Soissons, 
Laon, Reims, Amiens, qui toutes avaicut les premieres donné le signal de 
Vaffranchissement des communes ; c’est dans ville capitale de PIle de 
France, centre du pouvoir monarchique, Paris ; e’est & Rouen, centre de la 
plus belle provinee reconquise per Philippe-Auguste. 
We must say that we cannot see a shadow of evidence for this 
theory. In England, most certainly, the cathedrals were the work, 
not of newly-enfranchised communes, but of the Bishops and their 
Chapters. And, while the cathedrals were building, the abbeys 
were building just as fast, and they nee | were not the result of 
any popular movement or of an Pm 4 eliverance. In fact, we 
do not exactly see what M. Viollet-le-Duc means. As so often 
happens with French writers, his dogma is so very terse and 
epigrammatic as to be hardly intelligible. How was a cathedral, at 
the end of the twelfth century, “une protestation éclatante contre 
la féodalité” ? The words really give us no idea, 

The Prince-Bishops had two castles on their acropolis, placed 
respectively north and south of the church. The southern, a 
ition for the bishop’s dwelling, was the elder; the second 

uilt for more distinctly mili urposes, arose only between 
1406 and 1431. The ther Bishop, William of Challant, in order 
to build his castle, coolly d the original church of 
Lausanne which occupied its site, and united the revenues of its 
Canons to those of the Bishopric. He got Papal, or anti-papal, 
sanction for all this: still the proceeding was a little in the style 
of Henry VIII, Besides the convenience of the site, the old 


usual 
castle, 


between regulars and seculars seems to have come in. The 

hurch of St. Maire was served by canons, old rivals of 

the Chapter of the Cathedral. The church itself was rebuilt, as a 

mere chapel, on another site, but its canons were suppressed for 
the benetit of the episcopal table. 

M. Blanchet gives us a curious of Lausanne in 1644, show- 
ing many perm bits of military architecture which no longer 
remain. ‘These Swiss fortified towns are ially interesting to 
English antiquaries, who have so little at all like them in their 
own country. In England we have few opportunities of realizing 
the effect of a medizval fortress, whether castle or fortified town, 
not only because we have so few remaining examples, but because 
those which do remain have lost those sharp-pointed roofs which 

ive so much effect to the towers of Luzern, Freiburg, Murten, 
mont, and Chillon. We have castles nearly as perfect as 
Chillon, but none which in the same way gives us the idea of 
what a castle really looked like in old times. In town walls we 
are sadly deficient. At York and Chester the walls are there, but 
they are so hidden by houses as to count for next to nothing in the 
general effect of the cities. Conway alone gives us some notion of 
the general look of a medieval town, and that only very imper- 
fectly, owing to the loss of the roofs. It is these which give their 
main picturesqueness of effect both to a large compass of wall like 
that of Luzern, and to such small towns as Murten and Romont. 

In the lower town of Lausanne—lower as regards the acropolis, 
but high enough, many will think, as to the ascent from the lake 
—the most important building is the Franciscan church. This 
was founded in 1280, but it underwent a great recasting in 1444, 
when the convent formed the residence of the anti-pope Felix V 
the retired Duke Amadeus of Savoy, when the Council of Basel was 
for awhile transferred to Lausanne. The effect of the change has been 
to make it depart a good deal from the ordinary type of the Friars’ 
churches, and the unlikeness is increased the addition of a 
side tower and spire in 1525. The great width of the nave in this 
church makes it approach somewhat to that ri series of Aqui- 
= churches of which the Cathedral of Alby stands at the 

ead. 

Nearly the last in the volume is one by M. Adolphe 
Blanchet on the coinage of Lausanne. The editor, M. Rodolphe 
Blanchet, is officially connected with this subject as Conservator of 
the Cantonal Museum, to which he has transferred his private col- 
lection. It is one of the pleasures of dealing with Swiss scholars 
that in them we come across people who have heard of that 
mysterious Kingdom of Burgundy which Englishmen can so seldom. 
be made to understand. M. Blanchet enumerates a types of the 
Burgundian coinage, including episcopal coins struck during the 
reigns of the later kings. These are followed by the purely epis- 
copal coins reaching down to the Bernese occupation. There, of 
course, the series stops. Lausanne is spared the appearance on her 
coins of those modern-looking Bishops’ heads with wigs and bands 
which have so droll a look on the moneys of the episcopal princi- 
palities which lasted longer. 

By the way, we can make nothing whatever out of the following 
paragraph by M. A. Blanchet. To say nothing of the odd puzzle 
about Berenger, surely Charles Martel is a king of M. A. Blanchet’s 
own crowning, and why—in Switzerland of all places—“ Roi de 
France ” ? 

Charles-Martel, roi de France 715-741, fat le premier souverain de cette 
dynastie ; Charlemagne, son _petit-fils, s’étant fait sacrer empereur a° 800, 
ses successeurs j Bévanger Ie", vaincu 


rterent ce titre — 924, année ou 
par Rodolphe I roi de Bourgogne, fut assassiné & Vérone. 


A YEAR IN NEW ZEALAND.* 


R some time past we have heard little of the social and 

industrial progress of New Zealand. Letters and newspapers 
from thence have been full of — disturbances and military 
alarms, of wars and rumours of wars, of aggressions on mative 
rights, and of the horrors of native vengeance, until we have almost 
forgotten that there exist in the islands colonies which the 4is- 
turbances have not affected, and whose peaceful growth has gone on 
uninterrupted by the conflict whieh has been raging in their neigh- 
bourhood. The Middle Island has nothing to fear from native 
disturbers of its peace. There are few Maories there, and those 
few are not di to turbulence. The settlements of Nelson, 
Marlborough, Canterbury, and Otago are among the most secure 
of our colonies, exempt alike from the risks of war, to which 
colonial greed and native will for years 
to come, expose their neighbours of the North Island, from 
that social torment which the extinct system of transportation has 
inflicted upon Australia. How far the recent gold discoveries in 
Otago may have disturbed the course of industry and injured the 
permanent ity of that and the neighbouring settlements, 
we do not Snow. But certainly the southern provinces of New 
Zealand afiord as fair and as safe a field to Kuropean emigrants 
at this moment as they have ever done; and there is no 
reason why these settlements should not receive the only thing of 
which they stand greatly in need—a fair share of the surplus 

ulation of England. 

“7 Butler is a gentleman of University education and culti- 
vated taste, who, in 1859, went out on board an emigrant ship to 
seek his fortune in the Can settlement; and this little 
volume, published at the instance of his friends, is founded princi- 


* A First Year in Canterbury Settlement. By Samuel Butler. London: 
Longman & Co. 1863. 
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ly upon the letters and journals of his first year in that colony. 

e book is slight and somewhat rambling, as might be expected 
under the circumstances; but it is written with spirit, is «4 to 
read, and deserves a somewhat larger circulation than it is likely 
to enjoy. It is too common-place to be very amusing, and too in- 
com to be instructive; while, from its very nature, it is hard] 
capable of rendering much service to intending colonists, althoug 
one or two chapters there are, on the conditions of success and 
the nature of life in the settlement, which deserve their attention. 
The author's inclination evidently is to regard matters in their 
most pleasant aspect ; and therefore, if his readers judge by his 
tone rather than by his facts, they would be in danger of grievous 
disappointment if, in reliance on his impressions of the settlement, 
they should venture to follow his example. Even four months 
spent on board an emigrant ship did not weary him, and he con- 
trived to find matter for amusing letters in the incidents of a most 
monotonous voyage, during which he but once or twice caught 
sight of land. Passing through the tropics in November, he does 
not seem to have been much pleased with them. He pronounces 
the Southern Cross a delusion—“ an irregular kite turned upside 


down, with only three respectable stars and one very poor and 
ace 


very much out of pl In latitude 27° S. he complained 
greatly of the cold, though in the midst of summer ; and when the 
thermometer stood at fifty, the passengers congratulated themselves 
ona warm day. The experience of an equatorial calm also dispelled 
many magnificent illusions : — 

We knew that the weather about the line was often calm, but had pictured 
to ourselves a gorgeous sun, golden sunsets, cloudless sky, and sea of the 
deepest blue. On the contrary, such weather is never known there, or only 
by mistake. It is a gloomy region. Sombre sky and sombre sea. Large 
cauliflower-headed masses of dazzling cumulus tower in front of a back- 
ground of lavender-coloured satin. There are clouds of every shape and 
size. The sails idly flap as the sea rises and falls with a heavy, regular, 
but windless swell. Creaking yards and groaning rudder seem to lament 
that they cannot get on. The horizon is hard and black, save when 
blent softly into the sky upon one quarter or another by a rapidly- 
approaching squall. A puff of wind. “Square the yards!” ‘The ship stirs 
again ; another—she moves slowly onward ; it blows—she slips through 
the water; it blows hardi—she runs; very hard—she flies; a drop of 
rain — the wind lulls ; three or four more of the size of half-a-crown — it 
falls very light ; it rains hard, and then the wind is dead ; whereon the rain 
comes down in a torrent which those must see who would believe. The 
air is so highly charged with moisture that any damp thing remains 
damp, and any dry thing dampens. he decks ure always wet. 
Mould springs up anywhere, even on the very boots which one 
is wearing; the atmosphere is like that of a vapour bath, and the dense 
clouds seem to ward off the light, but not the heat of the sun. The drea 
monotony of such weather affects the spirits of all, and even the healt 
of some. One poor girl, who had long been consumptive, but who apparently 
had rallied much during the voyage, seemed to give way suddenly as soon 
as we had been a day in this belt of calms, and four days after we lowered 
her over the ship’s side into the deep. 

Mr. Butler reached Port Lyttleton, the harbour of Christ 
Church, towards the end of January 1860, that is, in the middle 
of summer. The first aspect of the country did not seem attrac- 
tive. The scenery was monotonous, the plains vast and unbroken, 
and the distant mountains even in shape and far from pict ue— 
the whole forming “a sort of cross between the plains of Lom- 
bardy and the fens of North Cambridgeshire.” The want of wood, 
which characterizes Australasia—the mark, perhaps, of a geolo- 
gical era earlier than our own, of a country still unfinished by 
the hand of nature—is a drawback to its beauty not easily to be 
compensated. “The bush” is beautiful, but is composed chiefly 
of evergreens, and affords little timber ; in many localities there is 
even a want of fuel. The herbage is very much inferior to our 
own, two acres being, on a run, the allowance of each sheep, while 
land laid down in English grass is said to support five or six shee 
to the acre. The life of the settlers is like the country—hard, 
practical, and unpicturesque. One of Mr. Butler’s earliest visits 
was paid to four gentlemen—one of them a Cambridge man who 
had taken honours—living at a little farm of their own, with 
neither boarded floors nor chairs, and with a very limited supply 
of household goods of any sort, having no servant, and taking 
it in turns to cook and wash. There he enjoyed a hearty 
meal of potatoes and peas fried together. In another place he 
found the ordinary fare to consist of cold boiled meat and cold tea 
poured out of the kettle. Here and there was to be found a 
station belonging to some rich settler, to which European 
comforts had made their way; but, for the most part, it is 
clear that for the first few years of his life in Canterbury a 
man must make up his mind to very hard work and harder 
fare. The colony is no place for men who are dependent on 
luxuries, or even on ordinary comforts; nor does it seem to us, 
even from the somewhat rose-coloured statements of Mr. Butler, 
that it is a place well suited to any one who has civilized tastes 
and a chance of getting on at home. For men, however, who can 
bear hard work, and who detest confinement within doors, while 
blessed with a robust constitution, a love of fresh air, and a talent for 
turning their hands to anything, there are probably few better 
abodes, Canterbury seems to have given refuge to many men of 
good family and high education; and a gentleman who goes 
out thither may have a fair chance of finding employment 
with settlers who have not lost in the roughness of colonial 
life the refinement and manners of their youth, For 
men with a small capital the settlement certainly has great 
temptations; the regular interest of money being from ten to 
fifteen md cent., and the investments, if not very numerous, 


ex 
Mr. Butler does not speak encouragingly of farming, in the 
English sense of the word. It may be carried on profitably 


men who, havi as labourers, have acquired as 
Ae ground as oi and their family can manage, and who 
cultivate it themselves; but capitalist-farmers, in a country where 
there is so little demand for farm uce, and where wages are 
enormously high, can hardly find their business a paying one. A 
man too poor to buy and stock a run, which w cost about 
5,000/. or 6,000/., will do best to invest his money in buying 
sheep, and letting them to a “squatter” whose run may not be 
fully stocked. He will receive some ten cent. on his capital 
in the shape of wool-money, and his capital itself will increase by 
forty per cent. every year, that being his share of the increase of 
the flock ; so that, at the end of seven years, he will have received 
in wool-money 160 per cent. on his original stock, and will have, 
besides the origi number of sheep of eight years old, 
which are worth very little, thrice that num of animals 
in the prime of life—all the risks and losses falling upon the 
squatter, aa always the chance of a fall in the value 
of sheep. Still higher profits are to be made by taking a run. 
The land available for this purpose is all occupied ; and the leases 
will expire by law in 1870. But as the land is not required 
for cultivation, the leases are ty sure to be renewed when 
their term expires, though probably at an increased rental; and 
our author's cheuin to all who have the means is to buy the good- 
will of a run, stock it with sheep enough to produce in a few 
years as many as it will feed, and devote themselves to sheep 
farming, in the confidence of being worth, in a few years, 30 per 
cent. per annum on their original capital. To lay down a large 
area’ in English se may be more satisfactory, but it involves 
a greater original outlay and slower, if larger, returns. But the 
life of a New Zealand sheep-farmer is by no means an easy one. 
Independently of all minor troubles, of the incessant vigilance 
required, and the tremendous labour of shearing a “mob” of 
several thousand sheep where hands are so he lives in con- 
tinual terror of that horrible scourge—“the scab.” In Canter- 
bury, the strictest rules are in force to prevent the spread of this 
evil; but in the neighbouring province of Nelson less care is 
shown, and sheep on their passage thence are constantly diffusing 
the dreaded infection. On the ap of this scourge, the 
whole “mob” of per! 10,000 , must be “dipped” in a 
preventive mixture of to water and sulphur—a most trouble- 
scarce. If a single sheep escape, he may have the disease, 
may infect his fellows, so that the whole work must be done 
over again. Then, if your sheep, while liable to suspicion, tres- 
pass on another em must dip your neighbour's mob as 
well as your own. is disease is the terror of the squatter, 
on whom it is certain to inflict severe injury, and may entail 
absolute ruin; but as gg me seem to have 
effectual to prevent its diffusion. Another, but much less serious, 
torment is the tutu, a herb which grows abundantly on New 
Zealand pastures, and which, when eaten on an empty stomach, 
is poisonous both to sheep and cattle, though ess if taken 
while the stomach is full of more wholesome food. After being 
penned for any purpose in the yards, the sheep on their release 
are furiously hungry, and if let loose where the tutu abounds, they 
feed greedily on it, and are immediately attacked with apoplexy. 
We have olien heard of a more curious peculiarity in the action 
of any poisonous plant; but Mr. Butler gives this account of the 
es of the tutu as a matter well known to all New 
uatters. Fortunately, the t dies away in the winter, 
and po account, when possible, it is preferred to bring 
the cattle into the yards only in that season. 

It is worth notice that the most effectual method of improving 
a New Zealand pasture is that adopted by nature on the American 

rairies—to burn the dry h in early spring, making room 
or a tender and juicy crop in its place. nm a run is fully 
stocked this is not necessary, as the then keep the grass 
cropped close ; but at first it seems to be the only mode of insuring 
them an ample supply of fresh grass during the summer. The 
burning destroys, moreover, a great quantity of very troublesome 
plants—of the names of Irishman 
,W. thorns spikes are large and frequent 
enough to be a Some OE horses, and even to their a 
fo to pass through them. 

Sensible and readable as this little volume is, we hardly think 
that Mr. Butler's friends acted wisely in advising him to publish, 
at so early a period, his impressions of New Zealand life. e 
months is a very short time to learn the character and judge the 

ts of a colony; and it is no fault of the author's if his work 
is slight and imperfect. But we shall have more satisfaction in 
reading, two or three years hence, the records of his more mature 
experience, if he shall think them worth giving to the public; and, 
we believe that they would find more ral favour than the 
present graceful but somewhat trifling little book. 


NED LOCKSLEY, THE ETONIAN.* 


HIS is a really book, in spite of some grave defects. 
We take it to ow author's feet essay, and we venture to 
think that there is considerable ise about it. The defects are 
superficial, and the merits solid. The writer th y understands 
what a man is—at all events a young man; , in a very fair 
degree, what a woman is; and these are elements which are very 


* Ned Locksley, the Etonian. London: Richard Beniley. 1863. 
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uently wanting in modern novelists. Then, again, there is no 
sensationalism about it, and (with a sound religiousness of tone, and 
some fresh and really good yvépar) no preaching. The characters 
also work themselves out in their acts and words without the 
showman-like introductions and explanations in which less 
dramatic play-wrights and book-wrights lose themselves. The 
story, moreover, is simple; and we, who take Charles Lamb’s 
Rosamond Gray to be the perfection of story-telling, are ready to 
give its full credit to the ars celare artem which is needed to keep 
up real interest in a tale that affects’no surprises. There are the 
unfortunate jerks, here and there, that are inseparable from a 
narrative that makes its first appearance in a monthly magazine, 
and requires a sort of excitement to be boiled up every thirty 
pages or so; but they do not afflict us more than is absolutely 
necessary. Take it altogether, Ned Locksley has individuality, 
force, and good sense enough to make any healthy-minded reader 
know his author again whenever he may be pleased to reappear, 
and to ensure him a very hearty welcome. 

The faults ave mainly those of style. There are, every here and 
there, bits of fine writing grandiloquent enough to soar, or sink, into 
namby-pambyism; but it is only just to add that they grow less 
frequent as the writer becomes more accustomed to the use of his 

n. There are mistakes of other sorts. Mrs. Wood’s long words, 

‘or instance, are not exactly the way in which housekeepers speak, 
even when they live in very big houses. The author is well acquainted 
with Somerset and Darset, and manifestly knows all about Weston- 
super-Mare ; but, though “thic starm ” is quite right in its place, 
he is not entirely at home in the dialect. Several words used by 
Rizpah were never used in those latitudes by people of her class; 
and though “flushes and hets” are a fair enough description of a 
West-country fever, they do not at all come up to one which we 
once heard from the lips of a native: —“I has the hot blooms and 
falls away” — i.e. faint. These are trifling matters enough ; but 

-it is a real blunder to make a couple of ladies of good social 
position say of a new-comer, “ She is county-family, too.” French- 
men, again, do not usually talk Franco-English, such as “drolls of 
legs,” “ tiens, c’est un Anglishmanne,” &c., when they are speaking 
to each other in the presence of an English prisoner—this sort of 
dialect being only useful when the situations are reversed, and a 
French prisoner tries to be understood by English captors. The 
exquisite gambling story is half spoilt by the snobbishness of 
Ensign Milward’s conversation. “I should think you were most 
(for almost) tired of it by this time,” and the like, is hardly the 
language that is in use among “ officers and gentlemen,” even when 
they happen to be half-drunken noodles. “ The cattle is wonderful 
well bred,” and “ how beautiful it isinlaid,” may be misprints; but 
when we are told that “ the Hon. Mrs. Gillespie had neither a very 
ae heart nor a very bad, but she was well astride of the family 

— our notions of English and of equestrianism are almost 

ly scandalized. Again, under what hallucination does the 
author lie that he thinks sons and daughters of all grades and ranks 
universally address their parents as “ pappy” and “mammy?” 
Two or three similes—that of the dyer at p. 20, for instance, 
and an unaccountable description of a Gali ouh as being 
* parqueted with golden lozenges of sunshine ’’—almost give one 
an uncomfortable notion that the author, at some past time, has 
himself lived in what we may call the “pappy and mammy ” 
stratum of society, and is only now emerging, on paper, into that 
of lords and ladies, Butthese, after all, are rather awkwardnesses 
than faults. They will easily be set to rights in a future work ; 
and many a novel that is faultlessly free from yaucherics of this 
sort has not half the solid sense of Ned Locksley. We cannot 
help hoping that he is the sort of person for whom the verbum is 
proverbially sat, 

The story is, as we said, singularly simple. Philip Lord Crans- 
dale, Lady Constance Cranleigh, and Ned Locksley, are brought 
up together as brothers and sister. The peer’s mother is a widow; 
Ned’s father has been her husband’s fiend, and is half steward, 
half guardian, to the two orphan children. The opening scene sets 
the state of affairs before us at a glance, and is itself not a bad 
specimen of the book :— 

“ Capital! But it wasn’t on a live boy’s > of 

What odds if it had been ?” 

* All the odds in the world, Ned. Funk makes a fellow’s hand shake.” 

“Stop a bit, then, and I'll try again with Tommy Wilmot. Here! 
Tommy! Tommy!” 

But when it was explained to Tommy, the gardener’s son, that he was to 
stand blindfold whilst Master Locksley shot a bolt at an apple on his head, he 
manifested an unaccountable repugnance. In vain was he shown two apples 
spitted in succession by the marksman’s skill ; in vain was he made 
acquainted with the story of the gallant Switzer’s boy ; in vain was an offer 
made to dispense with the brass ferule on the bolt. 

Then bribes were tried; a new sixpence and a bag of marbles. Then came 
hard words ; “ he was a muff ;” “he was a monkey.” Lastly, I am sorry 
to say, came threats, whereat he threw himself on his back upon the turf, 
kicking and screaming for “ Mammy !” 

“Ugh! the little toad!” said both his tormentors, with the most ingenu- 
ous indignation. 

“I have it, though,” said the Earl, after a pause. “ Let’s get Mrs. Locks- 
ley’s big china jar out of the back drawing-room, and stick it on a stool with 
the apple a-top. It’s no end of funky to shoot at.” It was, indeed. Even 
Ned’s recklessness quailed. “A nice boy you are,” quoth his lordship ; 
“risk Tommy Wilmot’s life or eyes, and funk the crockery! Well!” 

This was more than Ned could stand. Indoors he went, and brought out 
the jar in one hand, a tall stool in the other. On the lid squatted a grinning 
dragon with a smooth round pate. Thereon a pippin was then craftily poised, 
and the Earl stepped off the distance at which they had been shooting 
ae weapon was a cross-bow, their bolt of wood tipped with a 


Ned took aim so steadily that his companion muttered “ He'll do it, now.” 
So, perhaps, he would, but for a saucy may-fly and a hungry swallow. The 


may-fly danced right in the line of aim; the swallow darted, snapped at, 
and seized her. The gleam of the bird’s glossy back dazzled Ned’s eye too 
late to check the finger on the trigger. 

Off went the head of the golden dragon of the dynasty of Ming 

“Oh! Ned, Ned, we've and done it,” was the Earl’s generous 
exclamation. 

“I’ve been and done it, not you, Phil!” was Ned’s no less generous 
disclaimer. 

“TI put yeu up to it, and bullied you into it, so the mischief’s mine as 
much as yours, and that I’ll stick to. But, talk of sticking, Ned, couldn’t 
we stick the vile brute’s head on again?” said Philip, transferring, as we 
all do sometimes, a share of his annoyance to the victim of his misdeed. 

“ Perhaps we could,” answered the marksman, ruefully. 

“ It’s a good job it wasn’t Tommy’s eye.” 

“ That’s the provoking part of it; the obstinate little toad will think he 
was right to refuse. What are you going for now, Ned ? ” 

“ Only the cement bottle in Mammy’s cupboard.” 

Very good cement it was; and, soon set hard, the Ming monster showed 
his grinders as well as ever. The ingenious Earl bethought himself of some 
gold shell in Ned’s paint-box, and dapping therewith the line of fracture, 
made it almost disappear. 

“ Repairs neatly done gratis for parties finding their own cement. The 
jar’s as good as ever, Ned ; put it away, and there’s an end of it.” 

Not so. Ned’s uncompromising honesty would not allow it. 

Briefly, Ned tells his father all about it at once, and away the 
boys go to join Lady Constance and her pony. 

The mistakes in this extract are manifest. “Generously,” and 
“uncompromising,” and “ transferring, as we all do,” &c., are the 
officious blunders of a young writer nervously afraid that his reader 
will not see his “ points;” yet, on the whole, it is as good a bit of 
boy-life as one often reads. In due time the boys go to Eton, of 
which, by the by, Eton boys will be disappointed to find verylittle in 
the “ Etonian.” We cannot help taking our author’s acquaintance 
with that seat of learning to be one of hearsay. We do not feel 
sure that “sausage-rolls, raspberry-puffs, and champagne ” realize 
the orthodox idea of a “sock,” and we are sure that nobody ever 
thought of adding the participle in “ our cricketing eleven.” 

Of course Ned’s Revit met is made, and marred, by the necessary 
result of his boyhood. He falls in love with Phil’s sister; a few 
rose-leaves betray the secret, and a manly explanation with the 
Countess settles the matter for good. Ned goes to India. There 
is, by the way, a thoroughly good gambling scene at the depét, 
before he starts, which we caunot here quote. He hears of Lady 
Constance’s marriage on his landing—refuses to be aide-de-camp 
to the Bombay Governor, because the place had been asked for 
him by his successful rival, Lord Royston—takes to his work like 
a man—breaks in a few wild horses, kills a tiger or so, becomes 
“Nesident” over a native prince, builds villages, disenchants 
natives of their idolatry here and there, administers lively justice, 
and re-enacts what probably the author has read about Nicholsor. 
and one or two other Gooroos, Then he gets made violent love to 
by a Maharanee, and (of course) nearly poisoned for his unappre- 
ciative coldness. Finally, as he is coming home for rest after his 
Scindian experiences, at Malta he falls in with the Roystons, who 
(somewhat after the fashion of Mr. Gladstone’s Ionian campaign) 
seem to have taken up the governorship of the island in an 
interval of official life at home, and again meets with « 
scapegrace cousin whose life he had once saved, and who 
is the evil spirit of the eg 5 This fortunate spoilt-child seems 
somehow to succeed to the headship of his father’s firm without 
any of the usual delays of an attortey’s office in the shape of 
“ articles.” He becomes Lord Royston’s agent, and gets his fortune 
made, or on the edge of being made, by an old maiden aunt who 
reminds us too much of the little old maid in David Copperfield. 
She gives him a wife, marrying him, of course, to the wrong 
sister; the Royston affairs bring him into connexion with the 
gamblings of the Stock Exchange, Lahn-Mosel shares, &c., and the 
usual result follows. Keane Burkitt’s journey to Malta is his last 
effort to retrieve himself. There he meets his cousin unexpectedly— 
deceives him with a story that it is Ned’s father, not Keane him- 
self, that has been the unfortunate gambler — gets possession of 
Ned’s property to set all to rights, and, of course, levants with it 
to America. Ned returns to India; then we have a battle-scene, 
and there’s an end. This last part of the business is the least 
happy bit of the book. One of the healthiest elements in the 
whole thing is the perfect trust, from childhood onwards, that 
there is between the father and the son; but how the author can 
have made Ned turn back to India, when everything should have 
made him go home at once and see for himself, is inexplicable. 
We can only suppose that he determined, after a tale in which all 
the probabilities come true, that it should end with something 
entirely impossible. 

Let us add, in fairness, that the incidentals and accessories of 
the story are well worked out. The episodes of Amy Grant, for 
instance, of Benjy and his mother, of Max Gervinus the German 
doctor, and Grettli Steiner's prayer-hook and her Black-Bruns- 
wicker lover—above all, that of Willie Sangster (who is perfection 
in his way) — are excellent. There is much of conscientious 
painstaking in details; the mistakes are probably due to acci- 
dents of education rather than to slovenliness; and the author has 
a pure and sound inventive faculty which is well worth all the 
cultivation he can give it. 


HOME WALKS AND HOLIDAY RAMBLES.* 


A KINDLY welcome ought to be given to an unpretending 
volume like the one before us. Mr. Johns—who is a well- 
known ornithologist, the author of British Birds and their Haunts— 


* Home Walks and Holiday Rambles. Wy the Rev. C. A. Johns, B.A. 
F.L.S. London: Longman & Co. 1863. rm 
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undertakes to describe, in untechnical language, some of the 
results of his own personal observation of the world of nature 
around him. No class of books is more useful or more healthy 
than this. The simple and unaffected jottings down of a natu- 
ralist in White’s History of Selborne have charmed, and will never 
cease to charm, successive generations of readers of all ages and 
estates. To young p2ople in particular, a taste for natural history 
is a most valuable acquisition, and we can recommend this little 
volume by Mr. Johns as a most suitable prize-book or birthday 
present. The fashion of the day in children’s books has lately 
run in a very different direction. Mr. Kingston and Captain 
Mayne Reid, for instance, provide an unlimited supply of exciting 
narratives of dangerous adventure. But all boys cannot go into 
the navy or wander in unknown deserts. A minority, too, 
even in these muscular days, may probably place their ideal of 
yn ar elsewhere than in Arctic expeditions or in hunting pape 
elephants in the tropics. Timid mothers, perhaps, will thank Mr. 
Johns for pointing out to their boys that there is infinite amuse- 
ment and profit to be gained by an observant eye from every walk 
on the common, in the lane, or in the garden, as well as from more 
ambitious holiday rambles further from home. The author has 
this end parily in view, as we may judge from the following 
passage in his preface :— 

Notes on such common objects as wayside insects and the birds which 
frequent our gardens and groves may not excite wonderment, or gratify a 
taste for novelty like the fictitious histories of boy-adventurers now so 
common ; but they are calculated to have a healthier effect on the minds of 
young people. 

Be this as it may, there is no doubt that Mr. Johns has provided 
a volume of very pleasant reading for old readers as well as young 
ones. 
Take, for instanee, the amusing account of his experiment of 
hanging an uncracked walnut by a string outside his dining-room 
window on a winter's day, so as to compare the methods by which 
different birds will try to get at the kernel. The most successful 
was a certain great tit, “endowed with a mechanical turn,” which, 
finding, perhaps, that the inverted posture in eating interfered with 
his digestion, “adopted the = of perching on the twig and 
ulling up the string as cleverly as a sailor would haul in a rope.” 
Mr. Johns describes very fully an excursion which he made a 
winter or two ago to the Norfolk coast, in pursuit of wildfowl. 
There he discovered that the short-horned owl, which in high 
latitudes probably feeds mainly on lemurs, haunts rabbit-warrens 
in England. Ornithological books generally tell us that field-mice 
are the ordinary prey of this bird. Here, too, our author verified 
by his own observation a statement discredited by Macgillivray, 
that the redshank uses its bill like a hammer in breaking through 
the crust of ice in the frozen mud, “in order to probe for insect 
food in the soft soil beneath.” If any one is tempted to explore 
Brancaster Marsh in winter in pursuit of widgeons, he will do well 
to take warning by Mr. Johns’ adventures there. Our naturalist 
concludes his narratives of his day’s mishaps with the memorandum 
that he will never visit the ans | again, ‘unless accompanied by 
a staff of guides provided with ladders, ropes, and restoratives.” 
During his Norfolk visit Mr. Johns met a gentleman who had seen 
the bustard about the year 1825. The dotterel and the ruff, he 
tells us, are not yet quite extinct; but before long they too will 
have disappeared. 

We are rather sorry to record that Mr. Johns, after balancing the 
evidence on both sides, decides that the bullfinch does more harm to 
fruit-trees by _— and opening their blossom-buds (not their leaf- 
buds) than it docs good to don by removing the grubs of destructive 
insects. He says, too, that he has ceased to grow red currants in 
his own garden on account of the mischief caused by robins—birds 
which from a sentimental feeling he refuses to destroy; though 
black currants, he finds, “ are safe from all depredations.” Accord- 
ingly, he is inclined to justify, more than we like to see, the whole- 
es slaughter of small birds by ignorant gardeners. Surely it is 
better, as he afterwards allows, to protect fruit-trees with nets at 
the proper time. In this way the crop may be saved and the 
birds too, while at the same time they will do their duty in des- 
troying superfluous insect-life, Mr. Johns <p to be an expert 
in the songs of birds, and reckons a day well spent in which he 
learns to distinguish a new note. He remarks very sensibly that 


‘no combination of letters can render a bird’s notes intelligibly. 


Nevertheless, the song of the chaflinch has often been interpreted ; 
and it is curious enough to compare what different people have 
made of it. Thus, in the south of Scotland, “the song is imagined 
to resemble the words ‘ Wee-wee-wee-wee-drunken-sowie ;’ and 
in the patois of Lorraine it is translated into the following sen- 
tence: ‘ Fi, fi les laboureux, j'vivrons ben sans eux,’ ‘A shame on 
hard work, us can do well wi’out it.’” Mr. Johns himself 
attempts this version, “ I’m-come-down-this-fine-morning-to- 

ick-up-some-wheat-o.” The truth seems to be that the 

ird’s note is a rhythm of six trochees, Mr. Johns has added 
a superfluous syllable at the beginning of his own rendering. 
The pied-wagtail, though not a migratory bird, properly so 
called, is said to go just so far south in autumn as to obtain its 
food, and to return to its own neighbourhood with the crocuses in 
the earliest spring. Of the migratory birds, Mr. Jchns noticed, in 
Hertfordshire, that the chifl-chatf was the first to come back. He 
registered its reappearance on March 27th. The willow-warbler 
was heard on April 5th, the wryneck two days later, and the first 
swallows were seen on April roth. On April 16th, arrived the 
nightingale, and our naturalist had the lucky augury of hearing its 
song before that of the cuckoo, On May 6th, came swifts, martens, 


wheatears, and whin-chats, all brought, it was sup by the 
same easterly wind. A very episode in is 
the narrative of the bringing up of a cuckoo by a pair of fly- 
catchers, to whose care Mr. Johns committed it. How the cuckoo 
made its foster- ts slave in its service, how it was moved into 
& cage when it had outgrown the fly-catchers’ nest, and how at 
last it flew away before it had an opportunity of eating its bene- 
factors, is told with much humour and spirit. “It is not every 
dweller in the country,” says Mr. Johns, with great truth, “ who 
can discriminate to a certainty between the song of the blackbird 
and that of the thrush.” Accordingly he gives, at too great 
a length for quotation, a list of hints dy which a listener may be 
guided in deciding the question. If some birds are disappearing 
from England, others, it would seem, are increasing. The hawfinch, 
for example, is now more frequently found than it used to be,at least 
in some districts. They are destructive birds, and have a special 
liking for peas just growing ripe. Butifany one wants to know how 
mischievous a bird may be, let him read Mr. Johns’ description of 
the cherry-harvest in Hertfordshire, where it would seem to be a race 
and a fight between man and the starlings which of them shall 
have the crop. 

In the autumn of 1861 Mr. Johns made an expedition to Islay, 
and he varies his usual ornithological observations with some of his 
fishing adventures in the neighbouring lochs and sounds. In fact, he 
embodies his own experience in some hints for anglers which seem 

enerally judicious and likely to be useful. The following 
escription of the method of fishing of the gannet, or Solan goose, 
may be useful to some of the summer visitants of the coast whe 
ee distinguish that bird from the sea- 


This bird (says Mr. Johns), which is allied to the pelicans rather than 
the geese, is of a large size, much bigger than a gull, from which it may 
also be distinguished at a distance by its greater length of neck, the 
intense whiteness of its plumage, and the black tip of its wide-spreadi 
wings. But apart from all these distinguishing characters, its mode of fishin, 
by itself sufficient to mark it. In flight it is eminently wandering ; it circles 
round and round, and describes again and again a figure of eight at a varying 
elevation above the water in quest of herrings, pilchards, or other tish whose 
habit is to swim near the surface. When it has discovered a prey it sudden! 
arrests its flight, probably closes its wings, and descends, heat foremost, wi 
a force sutlicient to make a jet d'eau visible two or three miles off, and to 
carry it many feet downwards. When successful, it brings its prize to the 
surface, and devours it without troubling itself about mastication. If un- 
successful, it rises immediately and resumes its hunting. It is sometimes 
seen swimming, perhaps to rest itself, for I did not o e that it ever 
dived on those vecasions. 

Another season, Mr. Johns made his holiday at Clovelly. On 
this coast, he tells us, neither the conchologist nor the algologist 
finds much to study. He himself satisfied his own mind that the 
limpet can move about if it chooses; and he devoted himself to 
the study of the “stalk-eyed crustaceous animals,” 1. e. crabs and 
shrimps. We may refer the reader to an excellent deseri 
tion of a day’s iobeter-fishing which the author enjoyed im 
the Clovelly boat which Mr. Hook, the artist, usually employs for 
his expeditions. Seals are sometimes found off the North Devon- 
_ coast; and a fisherman thus described a visit from one of 

em :— 

I had been asleep in the cuddy all night, and in the of the morning 
I came upon aod onl looked cate = side of the bee, Oe I saw, close 
alongside, the figure as it were of a man standing right up out of the water, 
looking at me full in the face. It did not move, or seem afraid of me; but I 
was so frightened that I thought I should have dropped. I crept quietly 
down, and called my mate. Up he comes, bringing a big stone that we had 
on board for ballast. The seal was still there; so he li the stone with 
both his hands over his head, and flung it down on his head. We knew that 
the creature's skull must have been cracked, by the noise the blow made ; 
but down it went, and we saw no more of it. 

We might multiply to any extent our quotations from tais 
pleasant book, not only as to birds, but as to insects, fishes, toads 
and frogs, bees, glow-worms, and snails, ferns and mosses. In 
fact, ae: comes amiss to a professed naturalist; and the 
amusement that may be gained by skilled observation of country- 
life is practically inexhaustible. Mr. Johns deserves all praise 
the mnodesty with which he records his own original observations. 
A few extracts from other works, some well-worn anecdotes, and 
an occasional tic dissertation, are to be found in these pages, 
They had much better have been omitted. Mr. Johns has ex 
rience enough to make his own observations worth recording. e 
advise him to be satisfied, in any future work, with what he has 
seen with his own eyes and recorded with his own pen. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Ame eighteen months ago, the Revue des Deux Mondes 
published an interesting article on the historian Sismondi and 
his correspondence. That paper, written by M. Saint-René Taillan- 
dier, and now revised and corrected, forms the preface to one of the 
most curious and entertaining volumes * we have perused for a 
long time. A notice of the celebrated Genevese philosopher, 
accompanied by extracts from his journals and letters, had alread 

been printed in 1857; but this sketch was extremely meagre an 

unsatisfactory (the documents quoted belonged to the period 
following the year 1824), and up to the present time we had 
very little authentic information respecting the early corre- 
spondents of Sismondi. Fortunately, M. Saint-René Taillandier 
was allowed to consult and transcribe a voluminous collection of 


* Livres Inédits de T, C, L. de Sismondi, Paris: Michel Lévy. London: 
Barthis & Lowell. 
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letters now preserved amongst the MSS. of the Montpellier 
Library. These letters, addressed to the Countess of ro meen 
begin with the year 1803, and extend as far as the month of 
November, 1823 — that is to say, a —— time before the 
death of Alfieri’s friend. The interest belonging to such docu- 
ments will easily be understood. Written certainly without a 
view to publication, and referring to the most stirring events of the 
a and the Restoration, they deserve to be attentively perused. 
M. Saint-René Taillandier has also enriched his volume with a 
few letters of M. de Bonstetten, Madame de Staél, and Madame de 
Souza ; and the whole collection forms an invaluable set of pieces 
justificatives on the history of the first quarter of the nineteenth 


century. 

M. Edouard Tricotel’s Variétés Bibli iques * form one of those 
good substantial volumes, such as Charles Nodier would have 
rejoiced in, brimful of facts, containing details about obscure and 
doubtful points of literary history, and furnishing an ample reper- 
tory of incidents, dates, and elucidations, from which biographers 
will certainly be thankful to borrow as — as they can. After 
having contributed these essays to several biographical journals 
and reviews, M. Tricotel now brings them together in a more lasting 

The volume is elegantly printed, and evidently designed 
to be embellished with some choice binding by Capé or Hayday. 
The only objection we have against it is the limited number 
of copies offered to the public. We could have understood a 
small edition of some bicb-onstty of no interest except to 
amateurs, and reproducing with all the accuracy of modern 
art the black-letter romaunt, the miracle-play, or the fabliau. 
But when a work, like that before us, is of importance from 
the light it throws upon the history of literature—when the details 
it supplies ought to be studied by critics and annotators—why 
dole out only 250 copies of it, and thus render it inaccessible to 
the majority of those who would probably turn it to the best use? 
M. Tricotel’s volume consists of seventy-nine essays of various 
dimensions, the most interesting being a paper on Jacques Grévin, 
one on le Savoyard, and a third on Henry IV., King of France. 

ical index at the end will prove extremely useful 
in a work so abundantly stocked with facts and proper names. 

A number of books have lately been in Paris 
on the orders of knighthood. Whether this shows that a 
revival of chivalry is about to take place, or whether, on the 
contrary, inquisitive persons study Enights just as naturalists 
study fossils, is more than we can say. At all events, 
the impulse seems to have been given, and a new work 
is now added to a list somewhat well supplied already. M. 
Elizé de Montagnae + takes up the history of the Knights of 
Saint John, better known under the appellation of Knights of 
Malta. Himself a member of the order, he is fully qualified to 
grapple with his favourite subject, and his volume deserves notice 
as an interesting memoir the chevaliers. He begins 
by enumerating the writers who have previously treated the same 
ow If we put out of the question the famous Abbé de Vertot, 

y two historians can be named besides M. De Montagnac; and 
one of them, M. Lefévre, has limited himself to the publishing of 
an alphabetical list of the French members of the order, beginning 
with 1725 and ending with 1832. The Pontifical States, the 

i of Prussia, and that of Spain, still possess branches 
of the primitive order of Malta; and it is only proper that 
the vicissitudes of a society whose destinies were bound up 
with those of medizval Christianity should be impartially 
end correctly related. In his introduction, M. De Montagnac 
gives a sketch of the history of the order from its first institution, 
and marks out the various phases of its existence. During the 
twelfth century the military element became gradually associated 
with the religious one, and the Knights Hospitallers, as they 
were called, were enabled to raise troops, and to play an important 
part im the transactions of the times. The first section of the 
volume before us refers to the Pontifical States, the second to Spain, 
and the third to Prussia. M. De Montagnac has also printed various 
doeuments connected with the establishment of the order. He 
deseribes the costume of the knights, their rules, and their cere- 
monial. The volume is completed by a list of French members 
elected since 1832, and by two woodcut illustrations. 

M. Arséne recently presented us with another 
century, which he knows 
yt, Jean Jacques Kousseau and 
Madame De Wearens. The book before us, which contains an 
account of a visit to the Charmettes, the scene of so many delightful 
episodes in the life of “the philosopher,” may be considered as 
a kind of commentary on part of p sow Mins Confessions, The 
text is sometimes elucidated by passages from Corrancez, who, 
to quote M. Houssaye’s remark, “n’a pas contredit Rousseau, mais 
a mis des points sur les ¢ comme vous les annotateurs.”’ More 
frequently the enthusiastic tourist steps in, adding colours to a 
picture which he seems to consider particularly attractive, finding 

for his hero, then a word on behalf of Madame 

De Warens. It would be difficult to form an adequate 
idea of what that eccentric lady was from the mere details con- 
tained in Rousseau’s Confessions; but M. Arséne Houssaye has 
heen eble to bring other documents which render the 
Par Edouard Tricotel. Paris: Gay. London: 
Histoire des Chevaliers Hospitaliers de Saint Jean de Jérusalem. Par 
Biles de Paris, Aubry. London: Jetts. 


Tt Les Charmettes ; Jean Ji Rousseau et Madame De Warens, Par 
Arsene Houssaye. Paris: Didier. London: Williams & Norgate. 


picture more trustworthy by revealing the blemishes and shadows 
of Madame’s character, and the general effect is, therefore, 
a great deal more like truth. The documents we refer to 
consist of a series of letters written in 1746 by M. De Carrio, 
one of Rousseau’s friends, and of a sort of biographical sketch 
of Madame De Warens, composed by M. De Conzié. The letters 
of the lady herself, only four in number, occupy a distinct chapter. 
In another section of the volume are collected the opinions of the 
best critics on an author who has wielded an influence that has 
rarely fallen to the share of any homme de lettres. We recommend 
also the perusal of Madame De Warens’ pensées, which are here 
reprinted from the MSS. of General Doppet. 

That indefatigable ferilletoniste, M. Elie Berthet, has published, in 
two volumes, a very stirring romance originally produced for the 
benefit of the Siécle newspaper.* The scene of his tale is laid 
during the reign of Louis XV., in the catacombs of Paris, and 
the principal characters are an abbé, a danseuse, an illegitimate 
son of the King of France, and a kind of adventurer or bandit, 
named Médard, who, having in his possession a plan of the cata- 
combs, avails himself of his acquaintance with that mysterious 
place to carry out every species of wicked design. The chapter 
containing the journal of Thérése is, in our opinion, the most re- 
markable of the whole work. It is written with great power, and 
describes admirably the feelings of a person who, shut up in the 
depths of an underground prison from which there is no apparent 
issue, analyses, minute by minute, her terror and her despair. A 
number of historical incidents familiar to those who are au courant 
of the history of the catacombs are interwoven with the narrative, 
and the tale is followed by a short appendix describing the 
authentic facts relative to those singular excavations. 

Few persons attracted so much notice in their time as the 
Countess de Maure, and yet she had been sadly neglected by 
modern historians, until Cousin, discussing the life of her 
friend Madame De Sablé, was necessarily led to give to the sémil- 
lante Countess a place in hisamusing volume. This rehabilitation, 
however, opportune as it was, could not satisfy the exactness of 
enthusiastic antiquarians. A reference to the inexhaustible port- 
folios of Conrart and Valant, preserved in Paris, brought to light 
about sixty autograph notes written by Madame De Maure and 
hitherto unpublished, besides a number of other documents which 
M. Cousin had quoted in an imperfect or mutilated form. It 
has occurred to M. De Barthélemy to put together all the 
epistolary remains of the Countess, and he has deserved well of 

ose readers who are fond of everything connected with the 
seventeenth century, by introducing the letters in question with a 
very complete and amusing biographical sketch of the heroine 
herself. From the account which he gives of Madame De 
Maure, and which seems sufficiently confirmed by the evidence of 
trustworthy authors, it would seem that this lady was really dis- 
tinguished not only by her wit and pres attractions, but_ by 
her virtues—a fact deserving to noticed, especially when 
we think of the contrast suggested by such names as those of 
Mesdames De Chevreuse, De Hautefort, and De Longueville. The 
letters now published are preserved among Valant’s papers (vol. 
vii.), whilst copies of them may be found in the Conrart MSS. 

vols. ix., xi., and xiii. fo.), Most of them had been transcribed 
y M. Cousin on the one hand, and on the other by Messrs, 
Roux and Léon Aubineau. The second of the volume 
contains a notice of Mademoiselle De Vandy, who was one of 
Madame De Maure’s intimate friends, T'nally, the learned editor 
has reprinted a specimen of précicuse literature which was first 
published in 1678, but had become extremely rare, We refer to 
the Maximes Madame De Sablé, a collection of aphorisms 
written in imitation of those of La Rochefoucault, and certainly 
far superior to the average run of works of the same description, 


In M. Joseph De Maistre’s political system the two principal 
characters are the king and the common hangraan, fithout 
exactly endorsing so fantastic a combination, we may remark 
that the fatal rope has played a conspicuous part in the history of 
France, and therefore Mt Maillard’s Gibet de Montfaucont may 
claim the merit of being an essential chapter in the annals of 
mediseval civilization. e author begins by enumerating the 
various places where capital punishment was inflicted in Paris, 
such as Saint Denys du Pas, Montmartre, and the Croix du 
Trahoir. He then deseribes Montfaucon itself, and gives some 
curious details respecting the death of Enguerrand de Marigny. 
This statesman was, after the death of Philip the Fair, condemned 
as guilty of treason and mismanagement of the finances. The 
list of notable persons who, for crimes proved or su , were 
obliged to make acquaintance with Montfaucon had very nearly 
included, amongst others, the celebrated poet Frangois Villon. 
He was saved, however, by the personal interposition of 
Louis XL, and thus the epitaph he hind com by antici- 
sag proved useless, as well ag the famous ballad in which 

represented himself as hung, together with five or six of 
his friends. We doubt whether the unhappy wights whose dis- 
figured remains were allowed to scare away passers by from the 
neighbourhood of Montfwucon ever dreamt that in the nine- 
teenth century their names would be duly registered in an elegant 


* Les Catacombes de Paris. Par Elie Berthet. Paris and London: L. 
Hachette. 


+ Madame la Comtesse De Maure, Pax Edouard De Barthélemy. Paris: 
de Pos Firmin Maillend, Pasiss A 
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volume, got up for the special benefit of bibliomaniacs, and 
inted to the limited number of 500 copies. M. Maillard’s 
Kk is, as he aptly calls it, a real légende des suppliciés. It 

bears evidence to the stern character of justice in former 

and too often, also, to the caprice and perversity of those who 

were trusted with the administration of the law. 

The dramatic works of M. Alexandre Dumas* deserve to be 
remembered by those who write the literary history of our own 
times, for it was on the stage that the prolific author of Montechristo 
began his career, and some of his most deserved successes are con- 
nected with his tragedies. The volume now before us does 
not contain the best plays of M. Alexandre Dumas, but 
it is interesting because it introduces us, so to say, to his 
first lispings. The prologue, entitled Comment je devins auteur 
dramatique, is an autobiographical fragment, detached from the 
memoirs. We then have two vaudevilles, two drames, and a 
nondescript play on Napoleon, which contains no less than six acts 
and eighty characters, besides the usual quantum of soldiers, popu- 
lace, &c, Of Henri ILI et sa Cour we may say that its performance was 
a complete success, and that it will preserve its place as one of the 
literary productions of M. Dumas. With M. Hugo’s Hernani, it 
wane earliest dramatic manifesto of the Romantic school, and 
if that school had never ar at any but works of the same kind, 


the reaction headed by Messieurs Ponsard and Emile Augier would 
have been p less. Christine is not, in many respects, equal 
to the play we have just named, but some of the scenes are very 


effective. The character of the Queen of Sweden is accurately 
drawn, and the episode of the abdication is comparable for inte- 
rest with the famous soliloquy of Charles V. in Hernani, or the 
scene of the council-room in Blas. 

Madame Louise Colet has just published the third volume + of 
a work of which we spoke some time ago. This first instalment 
of L' Italie des Italiens treats of Southern Italy, and, like the pre- 
vious ones, it is an odd mixture of history, politics, description, 
incidents of travel, together with a t deal of useless bavardage. 
The volume is dedicated to Garibaldi, and the introduc 
chapter contams a long account of the famous General himsel| 
We need scarcely remark that Madame Colet is very bitter against 
the Bourbons, the priests, and the Neapolitans. In one of her excur- 
sions through Naples the custede of the catacombs pointed out a 
stain, which he asserted was the blood of Saint Januarius. .Credete 
questo? replied the lady, with an air of irony; and how her scep- 
ticiam remained unpunished is a marvel which ought to be ex- 

ined. 


NM. Hetzel’s publications continue to flow in with increasing 

idity. Amongst the works of fiction which compose his col- 
lection, let us name an interesting one by M. Amédée de Bréhat.{ 
The vicissitudes of Indian life have often already engaged the pen 
of romance writers; and M. Amédée de Bréhat has turned to the 
best account the most striking episodes that can happen duri 
the course of a sojourn in India—wars, hunting sar iggen | 
dangers of every description. By grouping all these scenes around 
the plot of a love story, he has produced a book which is equally 
a ads as a study of character and as a specimen of couleur 


M. Arthur Baignidres does not think it worth while to go to 
the Ganges in quest of subjects for his observation.§ He con- 
fines himself to Paris drawing-rooms, and deals with modern 
heroes—with crinolined ladies and gentlemen from the Boulevard 
des Italiens. The few JZistoires Modernes he has collected a 


prune in sundry reviews and n rs before they received t 
ours of a brown paper cover. They are remarkable for a cer- 


tain amount of originality, a t deal of genuine esprit, and a 
clear and puny Mw Baipnieres is of fe school of Charles 
de Bernard, and his tales stand in pleasant contrast with the 
numerous productions of M. Feydeau and his disciples. 

The fifth edition of M. Eugine Muller’s beautiful novel La 
AMionette || only claims our notice here on account of the preface 
or introductory chapter. It is entitled Mon Village, and this 
designation would suggest a comparison with Miss Mitford’s well- 
known book even if the parallel were not borne out by other 
circumstances in the tale itself. M. Muller has described the in- 
habitants of his village with an accuracy and a vividness which 
prove that his heart is there—that the recollections of his child- 

ood and the dreams of his youth are bound up with the destinies 
of Saint Just sur Loire. Marcellin, La Mionette, and the Vipériau 
family, are evidently people he knows thoroughly ; and by relating 
con amore the simple incidents of rural ife, he has succeeded in 
giving to a short idyl an extraordinary amount of interest. La 
ronde du Loup is another tale contained in the same volume ; 
os it is of much smaller dimensions, and altogether inferior to La 

vonette, 

We have lately seen it remarked that the number of lady 
tourists is s on the increase. The observation 

lies to France quite as much as to England. With Madame 
Totiise Colet we travelled to Southern lialy a little while ago; 


x. Thédtre de M. Alexandre Dumas. Vol. 1. Paris: Lévy. London: 
utt. 


+ des Ttaliens, Par Madame Louise Colot, 3° partie. Pasis: 
Dentu. London: Barthés & Lowell. 


+ Les Chauffeurs Iudieus. Par Amédéo de Brébat. Paris: Hetzel. | 


London: Jefts. 
P Histoives Modernes. Par Arthur Baiguitves, Paris: Hetzel. London : 
ells, 


seh, Par M. Eugene Mulley, Paris: Hetzel. London: 


Madame Louise Vallory now invites us to accompany her to 
Algeria.* The account this lady gives of the French colony 
is not by any means calculated to entice emigrants. In the first 
| place, we are told that authority is divided between military and 
civil officials, who view each other with feelings of intense 
jealousy, and who are ever trying to assume, respectively, the 
exclusive direction of affairs. Then the European part of the 
population is, to say the least, of an exceedingly doubtful cha- 
racter. Runaway conscripts, swindlers, Jorettes, and chevaliers 
@industrie form the bulk of the colonists; and even those whose 
duty is to represent the Government and to enforce the law are 
not generally qualified to inspire either or affection. 
Madame Vallory tells us that the Jews have in their own hands 
the whole trade of Algeria, and she describes them in terms the 
reverse of flattering. Her volume is divided into two parts, the 
former relating to the city of Algiers, whilst the latter is a his- 
tory of its environs, She writes in a very interesting and pic- 
turesque manner, and there is about her narrative an air of truth 
which cannot fail to make it popular. 

M. Soulié’s Recherches cur Maitre + consist exclusively of family 
papers and title-deeds referring to the poet himself and to his 
relatives. These documents, the originals of which are still in 
the possession of several notaires, are, of course, merely dry legal 
valuable on account of the data su e biography 
of and M. Soulié shows sagacity in 
with them. 

We have already had an opportunity of noticing M. Charles 
Desmaze as an ccbemaleghd writer. The brochure at present before 
us is a kind of supplement to his Parlement de s.[ Com- 
piled particularly from an anecdotal point of view, it gives us, 
under various headi instances of the manner in which the 
Parliament of Paris regulated certain details or awarded certain 
punishments. In his conclusion, M. Desmaze refers with legiti- 
mate satisfaction to the voluminous historical collections 
under the superintendence of the French Government, and the 
result of which will be to make us better acquainted with the 
state of society before the destruction of the ancien régime. He 
also points out the necessity of completing this vast undertaking 
by the publication of a catalogue ef local documents, which are 
always of interest as illustrating the administrative, and some- 
times the political, history of the country. 


*X P Aventure en Algérie. Par Madame Louise Vallory. Paris: Hetzel. 
London : Jefis. 
+ Recherches sur Molizre. Par E. Soulié. Paris and London : Hachette. 
Curiosités des Purlements de France, apres leurs registres. Par Charles 
Paris: Say. Londen: Jeils. 


We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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SCIENCE.—The SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


Association for the Promotion of Social Science, will be held in Edin- 
her! One “4 ings end Bolrées. Ladies may “be enrolled as 


to ‘to all the 
requested to write to the Lamy =f Secretaries for a Voucher Ticket, to enable them to 
of the ar r Return Tickets made with the various Railway and | Ame 
Cc i Subscriptions are recei at the Offices in Edinburgh and London, wi 
every taformation relating to the Meeting te —Offices, City Chambers, Edinburgh; 
and 3 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London,S.W. 
GEORGE W. HASTINGS, Jon. General Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.—FACULTY of ARTS 


and LAWS. Session 1863-4. 


‘The Session will commence on Tuesday. October 13, when Professor Srerey, M.A., will 
deliver ‘the INTRODUCTORY LECTUKE at Three o'clock precisely. Subject Classical 
Studies as an Introduction to the Moral Sciences. 

Latin—Professor M.A. 
Golastucker 
rofessor 
(Goldsmid Professership Marks. 
‘Arabic and Persian—Professor Rieu, Ph. D. 
ind i— Professor Syed Abdoollah. 
Bengali an! Hindi Law— Professor Gancendr Mohun Tagore. 
Professor Masson, M.A 


Physiology— 
Chemistry and Practical Chemistry — Professs 


Architecture—Profeseor Ph. D., M.LB.A. 
“Geology (Goldsmid Morris, F.G.S. 
Mineralogy—Professor G.S. 

profesor Oliver, 

d ver, 

4 ology (Recent and Fossil)— Grant, R.S. 
d losophy Mind and 


the Rev. J Ph.D.,F.R.S. 
A Modern Prefer Beesly, M. 
Political | Economy—Professor Waley, M.A. 
Law—Pro' ussell, LE 
J Prof LL.D. 
St of the Professors ive Students to reside with them, and in 
the Office of the College there is kept » register «f persone who receive board to their fami- 
ter wil: fe ion as to other pa: 


le terms and 
Andrews Seholarehivs .—In October, 1864, two Andrews Scholarships war be awarded—one of 
ilosoph tet a of academical } ear immediately pre- 
‘an m ave uring the 
Es tricuiaged n the College or pupils of the Schoo! 4 


every third y: 
didates for ither of these three Scholarships must have been, during the session imme- 
aistely ding the award students the College, and roduce evidence 

to the Council of neve regularly, Sad the said preceding on, attended the 
on the of the Sch 
‘ews’ Commemoration Scholarshipe.—A £15 a year, tenable for two years, will 
aE Re faculty of Arts, of not more one year’s 
h denomination, and wherever he was previ- 
ed, and “whose aze when he first entered the did not exceed eighteen years, 
wee. pe mos most by proficiency and good conduct. 
Jatin Prize an Sock of the 1 vi Lati 
Classes, ive classes, viz.:—Latin, 
Greek, Be. French, Geology, Practical Chemistry, and 
‘rospect: d other Particulars be obtained at the Office of the Colleze. The Pro- 
eciomece courses of instruction im the College in the subjects of the Examinations for 
- HENRY MALDEN, M.A., Dean of the Faculty. 
August, 1863. CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
The of the of commence ursday, October 1. 


The Junior School w i, ae ae A department for Pupils between 
of age, separate der boys. 


Um ERSITY of EDINBURGH. —The Session will be 


to the Students 1 on Monday, November 2, 1863, at Two o'clock r.«., when a 
tails as to Classes, 


JAVID y Full 


nations, &c., in ‘he Faculties of Arts, Cle Ker and Medicine, will be found in the 
University, Calendar, 1863-64," by Messrs. Maclachlan & Stewart, 
By order of the Senatus, 


senna ALEX. SMITH, Secretary to the University. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS CLUB.—This CLUB is now n. — 
CANDIDATES for Admission must have been at one of the following Public _ 
Charterhouse. Westminster. 


Eton. Rugby. 
Application to be made to the Secretary, 17 St. James's Place, St. James's, 8.W. 


Piri SCHOOLS CLUB.—A GENERAL MEETING 
be held at the Club House on Monday, October Five o'clock, for the purpose of 


ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, JERMYN STREET.— The 


com' pnenenced on Monday, October 5:—Fifty Lectures 
on Ini by Dr. Hofmann, F.R.S., to be delivered at ‘Ten o'clock on every week- 
pA but Saturday; ures on Metallurgy, Dr. Perey, F.R.8., to be delivered on 
Monda: caters, Wednesdays, at muarter to Twelve o'clock; Seventy Lectures on 
Natur History. Professor Huxley. to be on every week-day but at Two 
pa WR ‘ee for each Course, £4. and Prospectuses of the School ma: 


TRENHAM REEKS 
FRIGATE CONWAY, LIVERPOOL.—PUPILS 
will ransom. at the Quarter Commencing upon October 10 next.—Terms, 35 

my td BEN. J. THOMSON, Secretary. 


Forms jars apply to 
Brown Brown's B 
te, Surrey.—Under the Rey. 
Feller of College, Oxford, 


“HILL HOUSE, 
HOMAS ROSCOE REDE STEBBING. 
and Assistant-Master at Well 


EDUCATION in FRAN —The PUPILS receive 


Practical and Grammatical Education in French, without their other neces- 
sary Studies bei lected. The d Cambria been very successful in preparing Pupils tor 
Fl Oxford and Cam Examinations. Prospectus, »address, 


a = a thorough Practical sad Grammatical 
ducation in lsh Beudies being ‘sacrifice. The Principal 


EON an and WINCHESTER.—The Vicar of Denford, near 


un welve, rite 


ree CLERGYMAN late Fellow of College, assisted in 


Seoond of is Cambridge, receiving 
prepared forthe W Woolwich, and the Line, Eleven Pupils 


(THE Rev. J. B. WINTER, BD, formerly of the Leeds 
rammer School, sessives limited pamber PUPILS to prepare for the Public 


‘WOOLWICH SANDHURST, and DIRECT | COMMISSIONS. 


CrviL SERVICE and ARMY EXAMINATIONS, &.—A 


bri Grater experienced in ‘Tuition, wishes for 2 few PUPILS to 
torus, he. &c., apply to L. D., Mr. Macintosh'’s, 24 Paternoster 


EDUCA —The Principals of an Establish- 


Guineas. AQ - and Ro 20 Berners Street, Oxford 
ree 


A ™ MEDICAL MAN, late Prosector of Anatomy to the Royal 


rgeons, owing to Apprenticeships being now unnecessary, will receive a 
fe CEM SONS daily, and them m professionally to their Hospital 
‘Attendance. ‘For terms and references. address, A. M. C., Post Office, Bish ‘s Road, W. 


jr PARENTS.—A Lady, residing in a very healthy locali 
from Oxford, wishes to receive into her family Two or Three CHILD! 
eir he: an a romo' 
would here meet with wee A. B. C., care of A. MacLaren, Esq., The 


Gymnasium, Oxford 
ANTED, for the School De ent of the DOVETON 


COLLEGE, CALCUTTA, a CLASSICA MASTER 2 for the Upper School—salary 
r annum, with board ; and an ENGLISH MASTER for the Lower School—salary 
er annum, with board. The Gentlemen appointed, who must be Unmarried, and under 
'wenty-eight years of age,are expected to leave fer Calcutta in November next. Both will 
have an allowance for outfit and “3 ree poses —Appliontions, with copies of Testimonials, to 
be addressed, “* Doveton College,” Messrs. Robertson & Scott, 13 Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 


S'. PETER’S COLLEGE, Radley—A Graduate in high 
Mathematical Honours (Oxford or Carn! ), who would be able to take Elementary 
Classics if necessary, is req immediately. must be a good Churchman ; and, if pos- 

=! Holy Order Orders. Stipend, £160 per annum, and Rooms.—Apply to Prics, 


W by a Young Lady accustomed to BOOK-KEEPING, 


\@ Situation in a similar capacity, or as COMPANION to a Lady. ay yo 
unexceptionable. —Address, 55 Great Percy 


Pentonville. 


AN ENGLISH LADY, who has had considerable experience 
in Travelling on the Continent as Companion to a Lady of rank, is desirous of a new 
some either as COMPANION or GOVERN ESS” She French fiuen tly, and has 

German and Italian. references can be given. — For 
further particu are apply to to Mr. Haraison, London Library, 12 St. James's Square, 8.W. 


[THE PRESS. — A Gentleman, having been sole Editor of 
ADVER- 


eens CROSS RAILWAY. — STATION 


of Exhibiting Advertisements to receive Tenders for the 
to be the on aay, October ¢ next 
8. SMILES, Secretary. 


London Bridge Terminus, September 25, 1863. 
[Sk AEL’S RETURN from BABYLON. — The celebrated 


Evening Hymn, “ Hark! ‘tis the Breeze,” sung with immense success by Mdlle. Tijens 

and Mr. Sims Reeves in | new Oratorio. “ Israel's Return Babylon,” 3s. 

complete Oratorio 8. ieces are now 

for the oforte by Nordmann.—Boosey & Sons, Hollies Street. ‘ 


AUTHORS, ASSOCIATIONS, and PUBLIC COMPANIES, 
fing the ices of a 2 PRINTER, the he newest and 
pape forwarded for Printing of any kind. 


SPECIMEN NUMBER of THE PUBLISHERS’ CIR- 
CULAR (26th year), containing a transcript of of om book as published, 
with size, price, publisher, &c., will be sent gratis to wit ye persons in Li Secre- 
anc Managers of Book-Clu at Mailed regularly on the Ist and 15th 


CHEAY BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY. rot ry Copies 

oe bes recent WORKS in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, ‘LS, SCIENCE, 
and REL. LIGION, are cuit for f on Sale AT VERY GREATLY ree PRICES. They 
will be found well and Private vate Libraries, and also for out to the 
Cavendish Square, L< 


HORBURY HOUSE of MERCY.—Funds are greatly needed 
complete the New Buildings which are now in progress. 
Horbury, near Wakefield. JOHN SHARP, Warden. 


ME. HITCHMAN’S HYDROPATHIC ES 
desirous of the Water Cure every comfort for Ladies 


attend to Particulars Hrreuman, 
YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Svupsrooxk P. 
TURE Hill, Dr. E. W. "LANE, M.A.. M.D. Edin. The 


and Friday, between One and Four. 
MONEY. — — £10,000.— Immediate ADVANCES are 


u : 
Interest, 5 per cent.—Address, A. B. Norris Street, t. James’ = 


(CHARTERED BANK a INDIA, AUSTRALIA, and 


Head Office THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Paid-up capital, £614,000. 
With agencies and branches at Bombay, Kurrachec, Caleutts, Rangoon, Singapore, Hongkong, 


and Shanghai. 
The Corporation and sell bills of exchange, the above-named places, 
letters of credit, the ond eale of Govern: 


ment and other 
and receive deposits at interest, the terms for which may be known on application. 


TUR ated 
DDEBEN TURES at 5, 5} and 6 per Cont. CEYLON 


Directors. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Sir J. D. H. ELPHINSTONE, Bart., M.P. STEPHEN P. KENNARD, Esq. 
HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq. PATRICK F. ROBERTSON, Esq. 
GEORGE IRELAND, Esq. ROBERT SMITH, Esq. 
DUNCAN JAMES KAY, Eeq. VILLIERS K.B. 


ot the Shareholders, at a General of the in London, A 
at 


The re are also to invest for Constituents, at Colonial rates, 
M Ceylon and jus, either with without thelr as may 
ior to be made at the Office of the Company, 12 Leadenhall Street. 
By Order, JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 


PER CENT. DEBENTURES. —THE LOAN, TRUST, 
‘attached, payable half-yearly, om on the Ist of January and the lst of Jul 


JOHN ALFRED CHO’ Ea. EDMUND WESTBY, 
HOTSON Bea 
AMES SEARIGHT, R. NICHOLL BY ASS, Esq. 
Lankers—IMPERIAL BANK, Limited, Lothbury. 
Orvicgs—4 ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 
INO. 0. SMITH, Chairman. 


| 
~ } 
| 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy—Professor Fetter, M.A. 
F.B.S. 
competition in December, 1863, and in December of every third year afterwards ; also a Joseph 
Hume Scholarship in Jurisprudence of £20 a year, tenable for three years, in December 
- ! 1864, and im December of every third year afterwards; and a Joseph Hume Scholarship in 
s Political Economy of £20 a year, tenable for three years, in December, 1865, and in December of 
| . 
| 
| roperty. 
: | issue 
= ities, 
a large Public School, res receive a arsonage Four more PU! 
of Eight and Fourteen. to Prepare with his own Son for the| | x 
= 5 or to take good places in any Public School. Denford isa | 
| 
| 
| 
= 
— — | 


